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GR-S Stocks 


Mold Turn-over can be greatly INCREASED 
by the use of the NEW copper accelerators 


CUMATE and CUPRAX. 


These quicker curing GR-S stocks are not 
scorchy and their aging is good. 


CUMATE and CUPRAAX are available in 
quantity. 


SR. T. VANDERBILT C0., n. op 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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THIONEX—AN ALL-PURPOSE ACCELERATOR FOR GR-S 


HIONEX has proven itself one of the 

most versatile and economical accel- 
erators for rubber and has attained a 
position of even greater importance in 
GR-S. With production of GR-S nearing 
its peak, there will be an increased demand 
for an accelerator that will meet the re- 
different types of 


quirements ot many 


compounds. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITIES of Thionex ac- 


celeration in GR-S are: 


1. Safety in processing. 

2. Rapid curing at vulcanizing 
temperatures. 

3. Broad, flat curing range. 
High tensile strength. 

5. Excellent aging and superior 
heat resistance. 

6. Versatility of activation. 


PROPER AMOUNT of Thionex to be used 
depends on the nature of the compound, 
type of cure, choice and type of fillers, 
sulfur content, etc. In some com- 
pounds as little as 0.25% Thionex 
may be used, while in others as much as 
4.0% may be used, depending on the 
characteristics desired in the finished 
article. Either over or under acceleration 
will impair the tensile properties of a 
GR-S compound and for this reason, the 
proper ratio of Thionex to sulfur should 


be maintained for best results. 


Normally in the neighborhood of 
2.0% sulfur is recommended in GR-S 
compounds accelerated with Thionex, 
but amounts up to 3.0% or 4.0% may be 
used to obtain improved dynamic prop- 








7. Acceleration economy. 
3500 
MOST OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
of Thionex are its delayed act- 
ion, or lag, which makes for 
safety in processing, and its very 
fast rate of cure at vulcanizing pose 
temperatures. GR-S compounds 
accelerated with Thionex may 
be exposed to temperatures 
nearly as high as the curing tem- 
perature for a short period of 
time without setting up, but after 


this period of lag the cure pro- 


POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 


ceeds rapidly to completion. It 
is this characteristic of Thionex 
that is chiefly responsible for its 








widespread use in a variety of 
products such as CV wire in- 
sulation, drug sundries, me- 
chanical goods, heels and soles, 


tires,etc. , 


In addition to curing very 


rapidly, Thionex accelerated 
GR-S 


long curing range with little 


compounds provide a 


PERCENT 


tendency toward over-cure. 
This effect is illustrated in the 
which 
represent a typical black GR-S 


accompanying curves 
compound accelerated with 


0.4% Thionex and 2.0% sulfur 
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MODULUS AT 400 % ELONGATION 




















ELONGATION AT BREAK 
! 


45 60 90 120 


MINUTES, CURE AT 274°F. 


Typical results obtained on black GR-S 
compound accelerated with Thionex 


erties. Low sulfur-high Thionex ratios 
are recommended for applications where 
a high degree of heat resistance is re- 
quired. Results of physical tests shown 
in Table I on a typical black loaded 
GR-S compound accelerated with 1.5% 
Thionex and 0.75% sulfur illustrate the 
excellent heat resistance that is obtain- 
able with this combination. 











TABLE I 
| Aged in 
100° C. Oven 
Original 2 Days 4 Days 

Stress at 200°, 

Elongation—psi 725 775 850 
Tensile Strength 

at Break—psi 2675 2550 2250 
Elongation at 

Break—‘; 440 410 370 
Hardness— Shore 

Durometer 61 65 67 





THE UNIQUE PROPERTIES of Thionex 
either as a primary or as a secondary 
accelerator are well 
rience with rubber. 
considerably more 
since it can be activated with 
accelerators, such as 2-MT, DPG, Accel- 
erator 808, etc., to produce fast curing, 
economical, high quality stocks, or it 
may be used as a secondary accelerator 
to activate Zenite, 2-MT, MBTS, Acrin 


known from expe- 
This accelerator is 
in GR-S, 
other 


versatile 


and others. 


Through : 
the mill 





SUGGESTIONS 
1. When used with Polyac, Thionex 
is equal in effectiveness to Thiuram 
M in GR-I compounds. 
2. An informal report covering the 


status of du Pont Rubber Colors 
has been published. 
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Publishing Co., Inc., Printing Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Editorial and Advertising Offices 
second class matter October 20, 1933, at the Post Office at East Strouds Pa., under tl 
United States, $3.00 a year; Canada, $3.5 Foreign, $4.00. August 1944, Vol. 55, 5 
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HYCAR PRICES 
REDUCED AGAIT 


Fourth Time in Less Than Three Years 


ODAY the price of Hycar OR-15 is 50c per pound, thanks to the 
fourth price reduction in less than three years. Prior to August, 1941 
it was 77c per pound. The prices of Hycar OR-25 and Hycar OS-10 have 
also been reduced again, making the third time since their introduction 
early in 1943. 
These substantial reductions have been made possible through steadily 
increasing production and more efficient operation. It has always been 
Hycar’s policy to pass along such economies to industry. 


Price Schedule 
Effective July 1, 1944 





Price per Lb. Price per Lb. 
Standard Less than Standard Specific 
100 Ib. Containers Container Gravity 
Hycar OR-15. .... $0.50 $0.65 1.00 
Hycar OR-25. .... 0.45 0.60 0.98 
Hycar OS-10. .... 0.45 0.60 0.98 


Prices are net and F. O. B. Akron, Ohio 


WPB order R-1 as amended July 1, 1944 has considerably widened per- 
mitted uses of Hycar to include curb pump hose, V-belts, and many other 
items. For any application in which you are interested that is not now per- 
mitted, we suggest that you apply to the War Production Board, as a 
further broadening of allowed uses is anticipated. Shipments up to 200 
pounds per month for experimental purposes are permissible without 
allocation. Our Customer Service Laboratory is always ready to assist you 
in your experimental work. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Hycar 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYP( 


Synth Rubber 
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NEW TYPE BLACK 


Saves Processing Time... Improves Finished Product 





PHILBELACK Ai i: ::- :-v 


HMF type black which combines the better 
properties of channel and furnace blacks, 
reduces processing time, and produces a 
high quality product. 


Below are unretouched photographs that 
compare the reduction in nerve obtained by 
use of PHILBLACK A with that obtained by 
representative Easy Processing Channel - 
Black, Semi-Reinforcing Furnace Black and 


Fine Thermal Black. 


EQUAL VOLUME MILLED BATCH, 50 PARTS LOADING 


























PHILBLACK A E. P. C. S. R. F. F.T. 




















oe These properties for varying amounts of loading are 
further illustrated in the booklet, “PHILBLACK A”. Write for your 


copy and samples, for your own verification. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack Division 





FIRST CENTRAL TOWER - AKRON, OHIO 
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MATERIALS WEIGHTS 


GEON 101 or 102 ‘100 
’ Formula Diocty! phthalate 25 


tor a postwar Triglycol ester 15 
Hycar OR 15 10 


Heat and light stabilizer 10 
Extender and pigment 40 








seat covering 
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f pred: the formula for a heavy-duty calen- Properly blended with certain synthetic rub 

dered sheet of GEON, the new family of bers, GEON products take on an entirely new 
vinyl resins and plastics. This leatherlike ma- set of characteristics. The uses of GEON in all 
terial will be waterproof and acidproof; in fact, industry seem virtually limitless. 


will resist nearly all chemicals including per- 
spiration. It will resist sunlight, aging, heat, 
cold, wear. It can be easily embossed and 
brightly colored. It will be an important prod- 
uct in days to come. 


Although GEON is currently limited to in- 
dustrial users subject to allocation under Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-10, limited quantities 
can be had for experiment. And our research 
staff and laboratory facilities are available to 
help you work out any specific problems or 
applications, Just write, Department K-3, Chemi- 


From GEON can be made a wide variety of 
thermoplastic elastomers that can be extruded, 
pressure or injection molded, calendered, cast 
into sheet or film, or used as coatings for fabrics cal Division, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
and paper. E. Ninth and Prospect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING E. NINTH & PROSPECT CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Geon 


Ungl Reaima &, Pastica 
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Chemical Uniformity 
contributes to the wonders of 


NEOPRENE 


Y It looks like rubber, but it isn’t. It has many 
characteristics of rubber, but effectively 
resists oil, sunlight, heat and many chemi- 
cals. Commercially it’s called neoprene. 


Neoprene’s pre-war uses were numerous 





in manufacturing parts for the industrial 
field. Since Pearl Harbor, neoprene uses in 
fabrication have been widely increased. Because of 
the unique properties of neoprene it has been given 
many war jobs, and is doing them well. 


Neoprene is mixed with compounding ingredients 
and vulcanized to form the final product. The suc- 
cessful use of neoprene for peace and war-time 
projects depends to a great extent upon the uni- 
formity of the chemicals used in compounding and 


processing it. 


One of these is Baker’s Magnesium Oxide, Neoprene 
Grade, made and packaged especially for users of this 
material. Here, as in many other industries where 
chemical exactness is paramount, Baker is an impor- 
tant supplier of chemicals to exacting specifications. 
Baker’s chemicals— purity by the ton—have been 
made for a large number of the nation’s leading 
concerns for the manufacture or processing of numer- 
ous products. The roll call of Baker’s customers reads 
like Who’s Who in America. 


If you have special chemical requirements involving 
purity to the decimal for war production products or 
for the anticipated post-war reconversion program, 
we invite you to discuss your needs in confidence 
with Baker. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Baker's Chemicals 


C.P ANALYZED + FINE * INDUSTRIAL 
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e@ NAFTOLEN, a product of proven merit for rubber and syn- 
thetic rubber compounding, is now available in emulsion form 
for users of latex and dispersions. This new WILMINGTON 
CHEMICAL development opens to the latex field the unique pos- 
sibilities of this unsaturated and sulfur-reactive hydrocarbon. 


Your sample is now ready for shipment. 





Have you tried other WILMINGTON CHEMICAL products? + 


PLASTICIZER-EXTENDERS 


NAFTOLEN R-100 

MULTI-PLAST MV 
MULTI-PLAST HV 
ECONO-PLAST 


FILLER-PLASTICIZER 
NAFTEX 


REINFORCING PLASTICIZER 
WILMEX M 














a IV\LIN 


C HEM 
10 EAST 40TH STREET . NEW 
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(NEWFOUNDLAND PYROPHYLLITE) 


A REINFORCING FILLER FOR USE 
IN WIRE INSULATION COMPOUNDS 



















EASY PROCESSING 
LOW WATER ABSORPTION 
MICA FREE 
GOOD ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES 
HIGH MODULUS 
LOW PERMANENT SET 
READILY AVAILABLE 


Samples and Technical Data Available 


HERRON BROS & MEYER 


82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 5, 
516 Ohio Bldg., AKRON, OHIO 
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AGAIN GENERAL CHEMICAL CREATES 


NEW FACILITIES FOR 
BAKER & ADAMSON PRODUCTS 
TO SERVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY! 


-YHESE NEW FACILITIES for produc- 
tion of Baker & Adamson reagent 

and fine chemicals provide ideal manu- 
facturing areas, additional research and 
development laboratories, and special 
storage and shipping accommodations. 
This plant's output, coupled with that of 
other Baker & Adamson producing units 
and distributing stations throughout the 
United States, marks another forward 


step in Baker & Adamson leadership. 

Basic materials for many Baker & 
Adamson quality products made here 
come directly from sixteen of General 
Chemical Company’s producing loca- 
tions. With such fundamental sources 
of supply, including many Company- 
owned mines for raw materials, Baker & 
Adamson is in a pre-eminent and unique 
position for meeting the expanding uses 


SPt-< 4 6 

New B&A Plant, Marcus Hook, Pa. 

of high-purity chemicals in industry. 
Whether you require laboratory re- 
agents, fine chemicals, or other products 
prepared in accordance with your for- 
mulae—avail yourself of the Baker & 
Adamson facilities. Experienced tech- 
nical service representatives are ready 
to discuss your chemical problems and 
requirements. Baker & Adamson stocks 
are carried in many principal cities! 


Fine Chemicals for Industrial America 


\y ' 
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IN THE EASTERN AREA: 
Write, wire or ‘phone 


WALTER D. TAYLOR 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Phone ANSONIA 3600 


Joined the Company in 1929. 
Served five years as machinist 

apprentice, including one . 
year of drafting, then five 
years as a journeyman ma- 
chinist. Worked one year on 
gear drives. Banbury service 
man for the last four years. 
Has studied engineering, ma- 
chine work and foreman 
training. 
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IN THE AKRON AREA 
Write, wire or ‘phone 


FRANCIS J. COLLINS 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
COMPANY, INC. 

2710 First Central Tower 
AKRON 8, OHIO 


Phone JEFFERSON 3149 


Started with Farrel-Birming- 
ham nineteen years ago. 
Served four years as a ma- 
chinist apprentice, then 
worked as a general machin- 
ist for ten years. Has been a 
Banbury Mixer erector and 
service man for the last five 
years. 


ee 
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; = expert service men have the knowledge and experience to diagnose the cause of 
Banbury Mixer troubles and can make adjustments and minor repairs on the spot, to keep your 
machines in production. They are also prepared to make periodic examinations of your Ban- 
burys—a service that may avert the need for major repairs. 


When a major repair job is the only solution, they can arrange for the return of the entire 
mixer body to our plant, where it will be completely overhauled and needed repairs and re- 
placements made. 

Both of these men know the Banbury inside and out . . . from hopper to discharge door . 
from drive to recording device. Both understand the basic design principles of the machine, and 
they have back of them the resources, facilities, knowledge and experience of the organization 
which is responsible for bringing the Banbury to its present state of development. 

When you need help—call for the man located in your territory. He is at your service—ready 
to service your Banburys. 


n making use of our facilities, you will know 
Wh that repairs are being made by: 
y 1. The developer and manufacturer of the 
Banbury Mixer 


Farrel-Cirmingham 2. The only company which has complete 


drawings showing original dimensions 


w 


. The only company having the necessary 
jigs and fixtures 


Banbury Repairs 4. The only company with an adequate 
knowledge of Banbury requirements 


should handle your 


FARREL- BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 
PLANTS: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y ° SALES OFFICES: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, Akron, Los Angeles 
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EFFECT OF HEAT AGING ON A LOW-SULFUR GR-S COMPOUND 
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Physical Properties of GR-S Compounds Stay Put 





with New Low-Sulfur Formula 


Heat resistance now made practical by 


F.B.S LITHARGE 


High retention of physical properties . .. how 
important is that to you? 
Your GR-S can have it, merely by changing 


to a low sulfur formula. 




















FORMULA Now such a compound can be cured in a 
GR-S (Institute)... . 100 practical time and without extra quantities of 
E.P.C, Carbon Black 40 : 
Sulfur pond 0.75 accelerator. 
ime Onide .........00:-.. 3.0 ‘ : ; » ; 
eee Disulfide 10 F.B.S. Litharge plus benzothiazyl disulfide is 
F.B.S. Litharge 15 what produces safe, fast cures with low sulfur 
Coaltar softener 5 content. 
Data: The curing period can be varied from 15 to 
: Tensile % Modulus Shore > ‘ 
Time 287° F Strength Elong 300% Elong. Hardness 120 minutes with scarcely any effect on elonga- 
= a Ls yoo . tion, hardness or modulus. 
30 3090 770 660 57 . 
60 2960 -30 660 57 Moreover, the effect of aging on samples 
R. a = ro = cured for various periods is almost uniform. 
Aged 24 Hours at 100°C Reference to the accompanying tables and 
1S 2970 660 980 60 charts should be convincing. 
20 3030 640 1020 60 
30 2980 645 1000 60 ° ° ° i 
60 3260 650 1040 60 
90 3060 630 1130 60 Ask us to send you a printed report, “Compounding 
120 2930 630 1040 60 of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” issued by the Rubber 
Division of our Research Laboratories, which covers 
the subject of F.B.S. Litharge for low sulfur formulas : 
in greater detail and from a number of additional 
OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: angles. Write to | 
The F.B.S. Litharge-thiazole combination used with low sulfur | 
is characterized by the following: NATIONAL LEAD COMPA NY 
1. Heat stability * 2. Fast curing rate * 3. High flat modulus Rubber Division: 105 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“— . ° . . New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, S 
4. Excellent general physical properties * 5. Processing safety Francisco; Boston (National-Boston Lead Co.) : Prabenh (National 
6. Efficiency * 7. Economy Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.) ; Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 
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The 200-acre Kobuta Plant built and operated by 
Koppers for the Goyernment—producing butadiene 
an styrene—is one of the largest synthetic rubber 
chemical operations in America. 





A year ago last July, its first butadiene was 
shipped. Now the plant makes more butadiene in 
one day than it did in that historic first month, and 
it makes great quantities of styrene as well. 


In July, 1943, only one unit was operating. B 
October, three were in operation. That month 
Kobuta manufactured more butadiene than the 
designed rating of all four units. Since completion 
of the last unit in December, butadiene output has 
exceeded 150% of rated capacity. 

Although only one unit has been in operation a 
full year, the butadiene protuction during the first 
12 months equaled 120% of the 80,000-ton rated 
capacity. 

Kobuta is also producing styrene in excess of its 
rated capacity of 37,500 tons per year. 


Here’s what Koppers has done 


on synthetic rubber chemicals 


Koppers reports to the nation on Kobuta's first year's production of Synthetic Rubber Chemicals 


















These important synthetic rubber chemicals are 
processed by the rubber companies into tires and 
other products for the war and for you. 


eS 30,000,000 standard tires per year 
can be produced from Kobuta’s butadiene and 
styrene. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT: 


Koppers acknowledges the help of those who con- 
tributed to this great record, iasheiin other chemical 
companies who made processes available to us; 
manufacturers, engineers and contractors whose 
equipment, services and “know how” helped in 
Kobuta’s construction; labor which provided thou- 
sands of workmen for this giant project, and govern- 
ment agencies, cooperating with educational insti- 
tutions, which organized special chemical training 
programs. Koppers United Company, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


KOPPERS 


The Industry that serves all Industry 

















CATALOG that lists and describes 
National-Standard’s steel wires, 
braids and tapes couldn't possibly pic- 
ture the policies of the company. We 
believe these policies are as important 
as the products our company produces. 


Many years of experience in the rubber 
industry has taught us that all customer 
problems cannot be treated alike—indi- 
vidual requirements cannot always be 
met with a fixed line of products and 
specifications. 

The men of National-Standard have 
much deeper interests than mere catalog- 
type of selling. Their responsibilities do 
not end with the delivery of a product. 


These men are constantly working 


with tire and hose engineers and mechan- 
ical goods men to not only improve their 
own products, but also those of the cus- 
tomer and to also find new and better 
methods of application. 


It is this kind of cooperation and per- 
sonalized service, and the willingness to 
be helpful that has built for National- 
Standard a reputation with the rubber 
industry as a reliable source for research 
and engineering assistance as well as 
for quality products. 


If you've got a problem to solve, or an 
idea requiring a new use of steel wire, 
braids or tapes for rubber reinforcement, 
National-Standard’s experienced engi- 
neering staff is ready to serve you. 





/ NATIONAL 
\\ STANDARD /// 
\ \Y Pe ypany / Yi 
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Divisions of National-Standard Company 


NATIONAL-STANDARD 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS 
AND TAPE 


te] 
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ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


a —r . ~ 
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BACK THE ATTACK— BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 


Worcester, Mass. 
. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 
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Calcene T 


and 


Silene EF 





Solve many GR:S problems 


These Columbia pigments have proved of value in products requiring special qualities 
in GR‘S stocks. Here are just a few examples: 


Wire Insulation... 
Problem—to produce GR‘S stocks having the necessary tensile strength. 
Answer—Calcene T, readily dispersible in GR:S, confers tensile strength meeting 


specifications for many wire insulation stocks. 


No-Mark Soles and Heels... 


Problem—to provide GR:°S soles and heels which will not mark floors. 
Answer—Silene EF and Calcene T make a highly satisfactory no-mark sole and heel stock. 


Inner Tubes... 
Problem—to improve retention of elongation and minimize box cracking in GR:S. 
Answer—Silene EF in GR:S confers these qualities, resulting in greatly improved 


inner tubes. 


These uses may suggest possibilities for either or both 
Calcene T and Silene EF in GR:S stocks for your products. 
We shall be glad to furnish information at your request. 


COLUMBI HEMICALS 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


NEW YORK ** * CINCINNATI 
CHARLOTTE 


PITTSBURGH °° -* 
MINNEAPOLIS « « « 


BOSTON **-* ST. LOUIS «*=« 


* PHILADELPHIA * * * 


CHICAGO *** 
CLEVELAND * 
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UNUSUAL STRENGTHS are among 
the numerous advantages obtained in 
Columbia's new thermosetting plastic, 
Allymer. Other points of superiority are 
its resistance to heat, crazing and mar- 
ring . . . form stability . . . resistance 
to weather and to solvents, as proved in 
various critical war materials. Allymer is 
now available in sample quantities for 
experimental purposes. You may have 
research reports and other free data by 
writing. 
- 
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ONE FOR RIPLEY—A recent ship- 
ment of 60,000 cases of bottled beer to 
the South Pacific traveled 9,000 miles 
with the breakage of only 27 bottles! 
This remarkable packaging achievement 
of the Glass Container Industry focuses 
attention on its splendid wartime record 
Among the many products destined for 
export in glass to our fighting men 
overseas, 1944 requirements call for 
678,800,000 beer bottles . . . 50,000,000 
bottles for water purifier tablets .. . 
98,600,000 insect repellent bottles! 





PIG IRON production gets a big boost 
when high sulphur content can be re: 
duced. Soda Ash has the stuff, chem- 
ically, to do it—but the problem is to 
bring it into sufficient surface contact 
with the molten iron. Columbia solves 
it with its Soda Briquettes—compressed 
pellets composed chiefly of Soda Ash. 
Added to the ladle at the time the pigs 
are cast, Soda Briquettes get the surface 
contact necessary for effective desulphur- 
izing—and reduce expensive dusting 
losses. A newly prepared folder will be 
furnished on request. 
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SODA ASH production records illus- 
trate the tremendous T wentieth Century 
growth of the nation’s chemical industry. 
A basic chemical for the Glass industry, 
Soda Ash is also used extensively by the 
Textile and Paper industries and serves 
in a wide variety of cleansing operations. 
In a single month, total U.S. production 
of Soda Ash now approximates that for 
the entire year of 1899 . . .and Columbia's 
own annual production exceeds that ton- 
nage by a substantial margin. 





COLUMBIA C ICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy 
drated Calcium Silicate), Calcium Chloride, 
Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Precipitated Cal 
cium Carbonate) 3ndCalciumHypochlorite 
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CAREFUL 
COMPOUNDING 


for Perfect Processing 


20 years’ experience in our plant guides this 
workman as he compounds the solution 


used in Climco Processing. 


This solution forms a tough, flexible glaze 
on the liner fabric that guarantees better 
separation and ends stock adhesions. This 


eliminates liner cleaning and repairs. It also 


prevents gauge distortion, and greatly 


increases the life of liner fabric. 


These proven advantages explain why 
Climco Processing has been overwhelmingly 


preferred in the industry for over 22 years. 
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CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS )iiNERETTE 


Treatment Contains 


or Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost | "2.28. 2n."ax 
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Pause one brief moment. Compare your lot—and 
that of the men and women in your employ—with 
the lot of the infantrymen who meet the enemy 
face to face, who do the hardest fighting, who 
suffer the most casualties. 

Let the full impact of war’s unending grimness 
swiftly convert any tendency toward complacency 
into revitalized urgency. Remember—the war is 
not yet won. 

As top management and labor, you’ve been en- 
trusted with two major responsibilities —steadily 
maintained production, and steadily maintained 
War Bond Sales through your Pay Roll Savings 
Plan. 

Decide now to revitalize your plant’s Pay Roll 
Plan. Have your Bond Committee recheck all 
employee lists for percentages of participation 
and individual deductions. Have Team Captains 
personally contact each old and new employee. 
Raise all percentage figures wherever possible. 
Don’t underestimate the importance of this task. 
This marginal group represents a potential sales 
increase of 25% to 30% on all Pay Roll Plans! 


Your success will be twofold: A new high in War 
Bond Sales; and a new high in production. Be- 
cause a worker with a systematic savings plan has 
his mind on his work—not on post-war financial 
worries. He’s taking care of the future now. His 9 Jf 
own. And his Country’s future. Help him! REvt- f ial = 
, p / j ae § 


TALIZE YOUR WAR BOND PAY ROLL SAVINGS PLAN. ‘fi % 
Official U. S. Coast Guard Photo: The elevator to a Coast 
Guard-operated transport hospital 


WAR 8 
v @ 2 
uy % EB A / The Treasury , yim nt ackn ou ledges u = 
” Ley yy Wa appreciation the publication of this message by 
ack the Aitack. 
j 
SELL MORE THAN BEFORE | THE RUBBER AGE 
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This is an official U. 8. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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DIXIE 40 


This latest furnace-process reinforcing carbon black (HMF type) 





for synthetic and natural rubber possesses a combination of most 


on rol -Stigeleli-Mealelaelaiclatiile toe 


eeolol Mule dite] 
® easy processing 
¢ smooth and rapid extrusion 
e fast rate of cure 
e full reinforcement 

e low heat build-up 

@ high resiliency 

e high resistance to cut growth, 
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Dixie 40 is especially useful for tires of all types, pneumatic or 


solids, under any conditions; tubes, bogie wheels; footwear; and 


Til-teulelaliael me lelelers 


Try a 50-50 blend of Dixie 40 and channel black for tread 
stock to secure better plasticity. It will make it possible for you to 
dispense with one milling and thus—which is so important now— 


INCREASE YOUR OUTPUT. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


net — 





NEVOLL* 


Coal-tar softener, formerly widely used in natural rubber, now found to 
be an effective plasticizer and wetting agent for GR-S to improve 
resistance to abrasion, tensile strength, elongation and resilience. 


COUMARONE RESINS 


A number of Rubber Reserve Company's releases on compounding 
synthetic rubbers contain suggested recipes calling for coumarone 
resins. They are available in various melting points and colors. 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


Effective softener for several of the synthetic rubbers, such as Hycar 
OR, Perbunan, etc., imparting high tensile, low modulus and low set. 


RECLAIMING OILS 


Several types manufactured for both digestor and pan processes. 


COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 


Benzol, Tollac* Solvent, Nevsol*, Xylol, 2-50-W* Hi Flash Solvent, Cosol*, 
and special solvents; for rubber cements and various rubber solutions. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH - PA. 
Chemicals for the Nation’s War Program 


NEVILLE SALES AGENTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
U S A (other than Mass. and R. !.), Canada, Mexico Mass. and Rhode Island 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. T. C. ASHLEY & CO. 
United Bidg., Akron, O. 120 Wall St., New York 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 
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Caps contain this specially 
designed sealing unit with a 
dome-shaped rubber washer 
vulcanized between two 
dome-shaped BRASS plates. 
Because of their unique con- 
struction, these caps are 
guaranteed airtight up to 
250 Ibs. pressure. This mighty 
midget does the work. 
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MR. & MRS. AMERICA 


A flat or underinflated tire on the road today may mean 
no car to drive tomorrow. Don’t let this happen to you. 
Check your tires now. Are they properly inflated? Is there 
a cap on each tire valve? Airtight Schrader valve caps are 
available in the familiar red, white and blue package 
wherever gas or tires are sold—or tires are serviced. 














All Standard Schrader Valve ‘ 


You wouldn't use a donkey if your tires gave out? Per- 
haps not—but if you couldn’t get new tires, you wouldn't 
drive your automobile either. And actually the situation 
is that serious. No new tires are in prospect for most of 
us for a long time. Therefore, if you want to keep on 
driving, be sure your tires are properly inflated NOW — 
for underinflation ruins tires. 

The easiest and most effective way to prevent costly, 
destructive tire wear is to keep your air pressure up— 
for a 6.00 x 16 tire underinflated only 6 lbs. (as an 
example) loses 30% of its mileage. The remedy is sim- 





ple. Put air in. Keep air in. Be sure that every tire valve 
has a Schrader tire valve CAP to sea/ that air in. Screwed 
down fingertight, these caps prevent leakage through 
the valve mouth. And—remember—it’s that last turn 
that makes the absolute seal. 


NEXT TIME YOU GET GAS 


CONTROLS THE AIR 


Gé7 M- 


Mitt HWP 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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A WELL-ROUNDED SERVICE 
TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


/ “a &® CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
cy (A Unit of American Cyo aomid Company ) 
SO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


«© NEW VORK 20, WN Y 





























Bulky, Built-up Assemblies 
Processed Efficiently in 
Seven-Alley Automatic Oven 


































One of the difficult problems encountered in production 
of self-sealing aircraft fuel tanks has been that of rapidly 
curing the laminations of the tanks. In the past, this 
has been a slow, time-consuming task, lagging behind 
other operations. 


Solution of the problem has been achieved for the 
B. F. Goodrich Company by the installation of a three 
compartment, seven-alley conveyerized oven, which 
cures, preheats and bakes paint finishes on fuel cells in 
close coordination with fabricating processes. 


The post-war possibilities of this and similar Industrial 
Oven Engineering Company installations are enormous. 
For instance, the curing of large plywood assemblies 
for aircraft, furniture, housing, etc., and the processing of 
laminated thermosetting plastic structures can be 
stepped up considerably by such a system, regardless ot 












































shape or bulk. The unusual flexibility of the oven is 
indicated by the special design of the floor-type pusher 
conveyor, which admits trucks of any wheel width within 
the dimensions of the alleys. 


To assure the close temperature limits required by fuel 
cell processing, low-velocity supply ducts are installed along 
the entire length of each alley. (These may be seen in the 
illustration at the left, which shows completed cells passing 
through the preheating alley preparatory to finishing, or 
in the curing room illustration of our advertisement in the 
July issue of this publication. Temperature in the 
entire system is guaranteed to +5°, and tests have shown 
actual variation of only +3 


Maintenance of a low relative humidity rate is achieved 
by exhaust ducts installed the length of the alley at the 
entering end of the system. If processing requires it 
programme humidity control can be utilized. Recirculation 
ducts throughout the oven constantly return air to the 
heating systems for reheating. Each compartment has its 
own heating system, and these three systems (shown in 
the lower photograph, with part of the main control panel 
deliver a total of 160,000 cubic feet of heated air per minute. 


For additional information on this installation, we suggest 
that you check our July advertisement, and if you have 
a problem of your own which involves oven processing, drop 
us a line and let us know what it is. The Industrial Oven 
Engineering Company designs and builds a great variety of 
oven materials handling systems for many industries. 


This is No. 12 of a series. Reprints of previous advertisements will be sent free upon request. 





a eT HE imposter ven Cugincet COMPANY 
D 


11621 DETROIT AVE, CLEVELAN 


Engineering Representatives in Principal Industrial Areas 


2, OHIO 





* ASSOCIATED COMPANY: JAMES DAY MACHINERY LTD., LONDON, W. 1, ENGLAND * 
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Uniformity, too 
in the Quality of Production 


Nature’s mass production of uniform quality begins in the roots of the 
tree . . . Superior flavor and coloring of fine fruit are like the service- 
ability and attractiveness of a manufactured product. Basic requisites to 
the perfection of results go in at the beginning. . . And so it is today in 
the mass production of innumerable products, RESINEX has been one 
of the most helpful parts in the formulations that have given better 
product performance, better appearance and desirable uniformity. 
RESINEX extends and plasticizes GR-S compounds. It gives smoothness 
for better extrusion; it gives greater tensile and elongation, greater resist- 
ance to oil, greater resistance to tear and abrasion. It is low in cost, too. 


RESINEX 


Write for Laboratory Facts and samples 


LY Memieal Company 
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for BONDING, COATING and IMPREGNATING 


(Cured and non-cured stocks) 





Longtime specialists in the fields of Combining, Coating and Impregnatigg Compounds, the 
UBS Laboratories are ideally set up to develop the particular Buna Compo ids your operations 
require. The UBS Laboratories not only know thoroughly the compoun@liffg advantages and 
limitations of all the latest synthetics (Neoprene, Hycar, Buna, Vinylite, etc.), but even have 
developed an original synthetic latex and synthetic rubber of their own. Write today, describing 
jour Bonding, Coating and Impregnating Problems. 





Address all inquiries to the Union 








Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 





2 UNION BAY STATE 
Serving ae ain erga Chemistry (A Con, cad Company 


| PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 








COATING COMPOUNDS . IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 
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. Specialized Study 


and Experience give him 
the “Know-How” 


... He never manufactured a typewriter, but his skill and 
knowledge has maintained and restored the efficiency 
of hundreds of these critical instruments for the Rubber 
Industry. . . And, so, also, STUDY and EXPERIENCE with 
Mixers in the heart of the Rubber Industry have given us 
the skillful “Know-How” and ability to rebuild Banburys 
for greatest efficiency ... The leaders in the Industry know 
that our Responsibility means to back up every job we do 
with the guarantee of satisfaction. 









INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant: 914 Miami Street iG 4310). an ©) = | (@ ee = ole) ol - San | OAC AE 
COU RORY B's RY 2 Ot FoR iw eee BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
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EETING THE MEASURE OF YOUR PROCESSING REQUIREMENTS 


WITCO BLACK “12... ...., 


easy processing black of lower hysteresis than stand- 
ard channel blacks. It is readily compounded without 
affecting the tensile, modulus or elongation, and is being 

used with highly satisfactory results in natural, synthetic 
and reclaim rubber processing. Witco Black No. 12 is a ' 
product of exceptionally uniform particle size, produced 
under rigid control at the Witco Panhandle Plant. It may 


be the solution to your compounding problem. Why not 





talk it over with one of our technical representatives? 








Witrco CHEMICAL COMPANY wanerncruners 


[FORMERLY WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC.) 


ee ea EN Ts 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. «© BOSTON + CHICACO + DETROIT + AKRON «+ CLEVELAND + LONDON 
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Technical 


The Compounding of GR-S Bulletin No. 2 
with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 








HE results with Mercaptobenzothia- with the sulfur content reduced slightly. 
zole, as shown in our last Technical Extra Light Calcined Magnesia and 
Bulletin, may be further improved — es- ‘“‘Cumar MH 214”’ remain important constit- 
pecially with respect to pendulum rebound uents of the compound, although evidence is 
(hysteresis) and heat genera- accumulating that the former 
tion—by increasing the major COMPOUND No. 2 may be reduced still further 
SP ile te 6. ee aoe 100.0 
accelerator, and employ- ee as and the latter may be re- 
ing a secondary accelerator a emcee kes placed with other materials. 
E.L.C. Magnesia... . 5.0 
CumerMH24%...... 7.5 
meee Gee. 6 bh he es 100.0 


*Kadox Black Label-15 was used in this compound. Other brands of Zinc Oxide may be substituted 
with corresponding results. Some adjustment in the accelerator — sulfur ratio may be required in 
the case of a slow-curing brand (XX Red 4). More data on this subject will be available later. 
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ORIGINAL RESULTS 








Load (Lb./Sq. In.) For 

















Time of Cure Tensile Strength Per Cent Elongation of Permanent 
Min. at 45 Lb. Lb./Sq. In. Elongation -_—- - Set 
200% 300% 
7.5 1120 335 600 920 .09 
15 1320 335 600 1080 Al 
30 1195 320 700 1070 Al 
45 | 1110 310 635 1070 07 
60 1170 325 685 1050 07 
90 1240 310 680 1120 .09 
120 1050* 425 285 445 .14 
180 1020* 370 415 680 10 
*The data for the 120 and 180 minute cures were obtained about a week after the initial 
results on remilled stock. This may account for the erratic elongation and modulus data. 
Goodyear-Healy Compression Fatigue 
Pendulum (Goodrich Flexometer) * Saaane 
—___— - —— —— -— esistance 
Time of Cure Shore | Dynamic | oe 
Min. at 45 Lb. Hardness Indentation i: Cae Per Cent | ae — | os Compression _ By 
wit ates as | Ce | eee oe °C. Initial | Final ’ ve 
90 52 8.00 66.4 19.3 15’-2.5 | 11.9 11.3 11.9 0.71 


*Test Conditions: 100 Lb. Load. 0.15” Stroke. 100°C. Oven Temp. 


This compound has a much more advanced “‘state-of-cure’’ than Compound 1 
as indicated by the Elongation and Permanent Set which is reflected in a 12% in- 
crease in Pendulum Rebound and a reduction in Temperature Rise in the Goodrich 
Flexometer of 8°C., but the cut-growth resistance has been impaired. Tight cures, 
of course, tend to improve hysteresis and heat generation and affect cut-growth 
adversely. It is necessary under such circumstances to compromise, depending on 
the relative importance of the properties sought. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON + CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Serving Dependably— 


Speeding Production 


* 


ADVAN . . . New delayed action accelerator recommended for GRS for 
footwear, hose covers, CV insulation, etc. 

ADVAGUM ... . Synthetic thermoplastic used to assist processing of Buna N 
type synthetics. 

ADVAWET .. . Series of powerful wetting out and emulsifying agents. Also 
suitable for stabilizing synthetic latices and dispersions. 

COPPER NAPHTHENATE .. . Powerful mildewproofing agent. Meets all 
Armed Forces specifications. 

EXTENDER 15 .. . Extender for dibutyl phthalate and other plasticizers. 
Readily available. 

OROPLAST .. . Sulfur reactive plasticizer for GRS. 

PLASTOFLEX .. . Series of efficient plasticizer for vinyl chloride resins. Good 
low temperature flexibility. 

PLASTOFLEX 10 .. . Replacement for dibutyl phthalate in Buna N type 
synthetics. Gives high resilience. 

PLASTICIZERS VA .. . Plasticizer for vinyl acetate polymers as replacements 
for latex and for shoe adhesives. 

PLASTAC .. . Tackifier and plasticizer for GRS. 

RESIN V ... Tackifier for GRS, also in adhesive work with GRS latices. 
VISTAC .. . Series of hydrocarbon polymers being used as tackifiers and pro- 


cessing aids for GRS, Vistanex Polybutene and other rubbers. 


ZINC NAPHTHENATE .. , Colorless mildewproofing agent for fabrics such as 


duck, braid, etc. Meets government specifications. 


* 


| ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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A NEW BLACK “MAGIC” 


7 liner SRpr 


SEMI-REINFORCING FURNACE BLACK 


Here at Continental’s new New Furnace Black Plant, full scale 
production is now under way. 

Continex SRF is a superior semi-reinforcing furnace type 
black... providing greater strength and loading capacity. 
giving the rubber a higher rebound resilience and longer serv- 
ice life. 


Your orders for Continex SRF will be filled promptly. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON Ge Wz71Co CHEMICAL 
SS 
| Company a COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
[CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS) [FORMERLY WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC.] 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. . Boston . Chicago . Cleveland . ° Detroit . London 








How to prevent inflation 
in one easy lesson 





























Put that money back in your pocket! 











When a lot of people want the same thing, its price 
goes up. 

Americans have more money today—much more 
—than there are things to buy with it. 

So every big or little thing you buy—that you can 
possibly do without—cuts supplies and bids prices 
up on what is left. 

Rising prices spell inflation. And every inflation 
has been followed by a cruel and bitter depression . . . 
men out of work, homes lost, families suffering. 

We don’t want inflation: we don’t want another 
depression. 


A United States Wor message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 
laformation; and contributed by this magazine ir Operation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 











4 THINGS TO DO to keep 
prices down and 
help avoid another depression 


1. Don’t buy a thing you can do 
without, 


2. Never pay more than the ceiling 
price. Always give stamps for ra- 
tioned goods. 


3. Don’t take advantage of war 
conditions to fight for more money 
for yourself or goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War 
Bonds you can afford—to help pay 
for the war and insure your fu- 
ture. Keep up your insurance, 
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MILLS 
o 
PRESSES 
' 7 
; REFINERS 
* 
iii : WASHERS 
; EEMCO has the facilities to assure exceptionally Pi 
| iF EXTRUDERS 
| early deliveries of Rubber and Plastics Processing tk 
STRAINERS 
Machinery. Whatever your needs may be it will * 
CALENDERS 
ay you to call on EEMCO for your requirements. * 
_—P , . TUBERS 
* 
CRACKERS 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
{ EASTERN MIDWEST OHIO 
H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
OAKLYN. N. J. 38 South Dearborn St. 907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. AKRON, OHIO 










SUCCESSOR TO “NAGLE” 
: 953 EAST I2th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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for INSULATED WIRE 
Tensile Strength 












Resistance to aging 
Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. for Details 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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SAMPLING 
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Continuous sampling protects product standards, pro- 
vides a check on reactions in treating operations and 
assures uniform products in blending. % Proportioneers 
Inc. % offer a meter-controlled device to deliver a cross 






































sectional sample of total flow into a 5 gal. bomb. Sam- 
ples are uniformly spaced at all rates of flow giving a 
quantitative and qualitative sample truly representa- 
tive of all the fluid which has passed through the line. 


Proportioning Equipment for Every Process Need 


TREATING = Controlled feeding of one or more reagents 
or treating chemicals either to a constant or variable flow 
of raw stock or untreated fluid in proportion to flow. 


BLENDING Proportioning two or more fluids or dry 
materials to each other at constant or varying rates and 
in predetermined ratio to each other. 


DILUTING = Reducing the concentration of a solution 


to a predetermined final strength either at constant rate 
or in proportion to demand to suit process requirements. 


SAMPLING - Removing minute quantities from a flow- 


ing stream at predetermined intervals based on rate of 
flow so as to produce a composite of the whole. 


Sead for Bulletin 1700 


7o PROPORTIONEERS. INC. % 


WRITE TO %PROPORTIONEERS, INC.%, 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN 


SCRAP RUBBER 


THE 





THAT MAKES THE RECLAIM 


Associated exclusively with rubber since 1868, 
we have served the reclaimers since the incep- 
tion of their industry. Our trained and experi- 
enced organization insures the perfect selection 
and grading of rubber scrap — which means 
satisfaction of our customers. 


Our long experience and extensive facilities are 


at your service. 


THE LOEWENTHAL (0. 


JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. AKRON 5. OHIO 


Cable Address: “Gyblowell” 
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Rubber 
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New Supply Just Received! 


PROCEEDINGS of the 
RUBBER TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE 


This volume contains the 103 papers submitted for presentation at 
the International Rubber Conference held in London in May, 1938 
under the auspices of the Institution of the Rubber Industry. It also in- 


cludes the discussion on every paper. 


The conference attracted over 500 rubber technologists from all parts 
of the world who were privileged to discuss what is undoubtedly the 
greatest collection of papers ever presented at any rubber symposium. 
The papers cover almost every phase of rubber technology from the 
growing of rubber to the marketing of the finished product. The com- 
plete list of papers, published in our June, 1938 issue, serves as an 


indication of the wide scope of the subjects. 


Every technologist and every rubber library should have a copy of this 
valuable book so as to be posted on world developments in rubber 


technology. 


Over 1000 pages—9x12 in.—Indexed—Price (postpaid), $12 


Send Orders to 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Exclusive Agents in the United States and Canada 


250 West 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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EXPERIMENTS with postwar possibilities no doubt 
are going on in your laboratories. Such research, we 
know, is progressing in our long-range program. 
Exploring future possibilities in this way is bound 
to bring worthwhile discoveries, even with inde- 
pendent thinking. 


Still greater discoveries are possible with double 
thinking... your thinking and our thinking com- 
bined and applied to the same problem. This is true 
because such cooperation means an interchange of 
ideas ...a blending of experiences related to rubber 
compounding problems. 


All projects upon which we cooperate are held in 
strictest confidence, as the Rubber Industry well 
knows because of its long acquaintance with Mon- 
santo. May we work with you? MonsANTo CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service Dept., Second Natl. 
Bldg., Akron, Ohio. Telephone: HEmlock 6191. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS SERVING 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Accelerators Plasticizers 
Antioxidants Insoluble Sulfur **60"' 
Colors Sulfuric Acid 


Wetting Agents 


a.” » 











MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS | 


SERVING teOUtTEY wWhice Sf8Vil Manne ne 
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This river oil-barge is a long way from the front 
lines, but it’s doing a lot to help speed final 
victory. The Perbunan coupling hose is working 
to win just as hard as if it were part of a battle- 
ship or a tank. 

It is made of synthetic rubber, and doing its 
job better than the natural product. Perbunan 
resists oil, heat, cold and time, and what it has 


demonstrated under wartime conditions is a 











THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT RESISTS 
OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 






P ERBUNAN . » ON THE FIGHTING FRONT 





bright forecast of its peacetime future. 


Write us for information concerning Perbunan. 
Write, too, if your own technicians are confronted 
with a problem in the compounding of synthetic 
rubber. Scientists who developed Perbunan in 
the Esso Laboratories of the Standard Oil 
Development Company, and who control its 
manufacture from crude oil to finished rubber 


in the Baton Rouge Plant, are at your service. 


PERBUNAN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Write STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, California and Louisiana 


RUBBER ACE, 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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A FREE FLOWING PLASTICIZER FOR 
STYRENE TYPE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


ee 


IMPROVES TACK 
IMPROVES DISPERSION 
IMPROVES TEAR 
IMPROVES ELONGATION 
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No, 2 Royle Continuous Vulcanizing Machine equipped with 
Stock Screw Speed Tachometer and Sperry Exactor Control. 


DESIGNED TO THE JOB 


For more than twenty years Royle Tubing Machines were built and 
sold on a theory—the theory that it would be possible to form seam- 
less tubing by forcing rubber through a die under screw pressure. 
That theory was the inception of the continuous extrusion process. 
As the veil of secrecy surrounding manufacturing processes and goals 
was lifted the uses and efficiency of Royle Tubing Machines expanded. 
Better products were produced at lower cost. 

Today Royle Extrusion Machines are designed to the job. Into them No. 2 Royle Tubing Machine of 1905 
goes all of the experience acquired during sixty-four years of pioneer- 


ing in the building of continuous extrusion machinery. 


a 
JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


Continental Eurepe Home Office Akron, Ohio 
dames Day ( Mactrinery) Ltd. B. H. Davis J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter P A’T E R Ss re) N S. N E Ww J E R S E y 


Lendon, England SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 
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The Carbon Spectrum for the Rubber Compounder 


By C. W. SWEITZER and W. C. GOODRICH 


Columbian Carbon Research Laboratories, New York, N.Y. 


HE introduction of GR-S has confronted the rubber 

compounder with a variety of new problems. Not 

the least of these involves the selection of colloidal 
carbon grades best suited for his compounds. This selec- 
tion must provide not only adequate reinforcement 
but also satisfactory processing and other physical 
properties. In some instances, electrical conductivity 
properties must be provided as well. 

Today the carbon industry has available a greater va- 
riety of carbon grades than ever before to satisfy these 
special demands of GR-S compounds. However, evalu- 
ation of this wide range of blacks is a tedious process 
when carried out by standard compounding tests. The 
need for a more direct approach to carbon evaluation, 
involving particularly simpler methods, has become 
urgent. It is with this purpose in mind that the present 
paper has been prepared. 

On the basis of recent developments in the technol- 
ogy of colloidal carbons, rationalization of the carbon 
picture by the rubber compounder can be accomplished 
by the following considerations, viz: 


(1) Recognition of the fundamental properties of 
colloidal carbons, 

(2) Appreciation of the effects of these properties on 
the behavior of colloidal carbons in rubber compounds, 
and 

(3) Evaluation of these fundamental properties by 
simple non-rubber tests. 


Fundamental Carbon Properties (The Three Building Stones) 


The Carbon Spectrum is defined as the gamut of 
available types and grades of colloidal carbon offered 
to industry, ranging from the coarsest thermal types 
to the finest channel grades. Occupying intermediate 
positions in the spectrum are the reinforcing channel 
blacks and the expanding group of furnace carbons. 


Note: This article is based on a talk given by Dr. Sweitzer before the 
New York Rubber Group in New York City on May 26, 1944. 





The behavior of any or all of these carbons in rubber 
can be rationalized on the basis of three fundamental 
carbon properties (the Three Building Stones), viz: 


(1) pH 
(2) Surface 
(3) Structure 


pH: The pH properties of colloidal carbons were 
first described in 1937 (7). It was revealed that carbons 
vary greatly in their pH effect, ranging from a value of 
2.5 (the acidity of lemon juice) to about 11.0 (the alka- 
linity of cleansing powder). Low or acid pH was 
shown to be intimately tied up with the volatile matter 
(CxOy complexes) on the carbon surface, but no 
explanation was offered to describe high or alkaline pH 
other than the absence of volatile. 

This volatile matter was also found to be responsible 
for the strongly selective adsorptive behavior of “acid” 
reinforcing carbons for alkaline substances, and in 
the case of Hevea compounds, for alkaline accelera- 
tors. The recognition of these and related adsorptive 
effects as the cause of cure disturbances in Hevea 
compounds led to the selection of pH, the most con- 
venient measure of these effects, as the preferred 
index to rate of cure of carbon-rubber compounds. 
pH thus became the First Building Stone. 


Surface: For years the development of good physical 
properties (reinforcement) in Hevea was ascribed to 
the fineness of the colloidal carbon used. With no 
means available, however, for measuring this fineness 
directly, conjecture flourished as to the size and shape 
of the carbon particles. In 1940 (2) the electron micro- 
scope provided the answer. For the first time the car- 
bon particles could be seen and accurately measured. 
They were found to be spheroidal in shape and of 
much smaller size than originally estimated. The parti- 
cles of reinforcing channel black, for example, were 
revealed to have a mean diameter of 28 millimicrons. 
This correction in size values necessitated a corre- 
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FIG. 1—The Carbon Spec- 
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Schematic, not to scale. 

10 ¢ 29 fy) iLO 300 
sponding drast upw revision in surface area able differences between carbons in their agglomeration 
values ind dispersion habit. The “low’’ anomalous carbons 
Based on these new surface values for colloidal displayed a low degree ot agglomeration in the dry 
carbons, rang ng from 1 to 32 acres pet pound across state with a high degree ol dispersability in the mixed 
the spectrum, it was possible to evaluate more accu condition. The “normal” carbons revealed a_ higher, 


rately the effect of carbon surface on the physical 
properties of Hevea rubber. It was shown in 1942 (3) 
that carbon surface plays the dominant role in the 
development of these properties, with, however, certain 
anomalous effects evident that demanded clarification 
Surface then became the Second Building Stone. 


Structure: L“-xamuination ot the “anomalous” carbons 
then followed hese carbons were anomalous in the 
sense that in many properties they gave values either 
higher or lower than expected on the basis of their sur 
face. Again the electron microscope provided the 
answer. It was revealed in 1942 (3) that this anoma- 
lous behavior was intimately associated with recogniz 


albeit varying, degree of agglomeration in the dry 
state with a corresponding varying resistance to dis 
persion. The “high” anomalous carbons, on the other 
hand, showed a striking agglomeration habit in the dry 
state that took the form of a branched network rather 
than a clustered structure, 

Dispersion tests revealed that this network type of 
igglomeration was most resistant to dispersion, with 
the networks in some cases persisting after milling. 
Here was a new property of carbons involving agglom- 
eration habit with a corresponding wide variation in 
dispersion behavior. This property of carbons was 
simply referred to as “Structure” and all carbons were 
described as possessing varying degrees of structure. 
Structure became the Third Building Stone. 





Paste I—CARBON SPECTRUM 


\ pile Symbol 


Highest (¢ 
Medium Color 


Hard Processing Channel H P< 
Medium Processing Channel MP< 
kasy Processing Channel EP( 
Conductive (Channel CC 
Acetvlen 

Conductive Furnace CF 
Fine Furnace ia 
High Modulus Furnace HME 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace SRF 
Fine Thermal FT 
Lampblack LB 
Medium Thermal MT 

* Calculated as pe tag tt mal of absorptrort 


PH, SURFACE AND STRUCTURI 


olumbian Surface Area Structure 


Grade pH (Acres lb ) Index * 

Royal Spectra Mark | 2.8 32 100 
Superba 3.5 16 100 
Micronex Mark II 4 12 100 
Standard Micronex Ss 4.5 11 100 
Micronex W-6 5 10 100 
( onductex a ° 4.2 14 120 
Conductex B 9 11 200 

- 7 300 
Statex A 10 8 100 
Statex B 10 8 100 
Statex 93 10 6 160 
Furnex 9 } 100 

8 3 60 
RMV 4 2 200 

7 ] 60 
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FIG. 2—Effect of Carbon Surface and 
Structure on Hevea Properties (50 parts 
carbon) 


These Three Building Stones are shown schemati- 
cally in Fig. 1. The wide range in properties is evident. 
Consideration of all possible combinations of these 
properties leads to a staggering total of potential car- 
bon types. The industry has, of necessity, standardized 
on a limited number of grades, with those of most 
immediate interest to the rubber compounder presented 
in Table I. It is noted that these standard grades cover 
the spectrum rather thoroughly in the matter of sur- 
face, particularly in the range of 1 to 12 acres. Gaps 
still remain in the range of pH and structure properties. 


Electrical Conductivity: The electrical conductivity 
properties of carbons, because of their increasing im- 
portance in many rubber compounds, are also of pri- 
mary interest to the rubber compounder. It will be 
demonstrated later that the conductivity behavior of 
carbons is subject to analysis on the basis of these 
three fundamental carbon properties. 


The Three Building Stones in Rubber 


Effect of pH on Rate of Cure: The effect of pH on 
the cure of Hevea rubber was first recognized in 1937 
(7). It was shown that low pH carbons retard cure, 
an effect ascribed to adsorption reactions between the 
organic accelerators and the “acid” carbons. On the 
other hand, high pH carbons were found to accelerate 
cure and the ‘alkaline’ carbons therefore permitted 
economy in organic acceleration. 

This same effect of pH on rate of cure has also been 
noted in GR-S. In GR-S, however, high (total) carbon 
surface in some cases rates about equally with high pH 
as a cure promoter (4). 


Effect of Surface and Structure in Hevea: These 
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FIG. 3—Effect of Carbon Surface and 
Structure on GR-S Properties (50 parts 
carbon ). 


effects were first analyzed and described in 1942 (3), 
with surface revealed as the dominating influence, sub- 
ject, however, to the important and sometimes con- 
trolling role of structure. The relative importance of 
these two influences is demonstrated by regraphing the 
original data as in Fig. 2, in which the solid lines show 
the effect of surface and the broken lines the effect of 
structure. 

It is observed that rebound is completely dominated 
by surface, showing a decline with increasing fineness 
of carbon. Energy and tensile also reveal the dominat- 
ing influence of surface with two additional effects 
evident, however. The effect of high structure shows 
up in the depressed values of energy and tensile for 
acetylene black—the effect of some lack of dispersion 
for the finer carbons in the flattening of the energy 
curve beyond the 8-acre region. 

In absorption and hardness the effect of structure 
becomes relatively more important, while in modulus 
structure appears to dominate. These properties are 
the most sensitive to structure differences in the car- 
bons, with the high structure carbons giving values 
higher than normal and the low structure carbons 
values lower than normal. 


Effect of Surface and Structure on GR-S: The 
effects of carbon surface and structure on the physical 
properties of GR-S are broadly similar to those shown 
for Hevea, with, however, some important differences. 
By regraphing the data (Fig. 3) given in a recent 
paper (5), along the lines of Fig. 2, the effects in 
GR-S can be more conveniently compared with those 
in Hevea. 

Rebound is dominated by surface as in Hevea and 
to about the same degree. Tensile and energy are more 
completely dominated by surface than in Hevea, with 
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the greater slope due to lower gum strength. In these 
properties the anomalies of structure are not quite as 
evident as in Hevea, and the flattening tendency in the 
region of the fine carbons, observed in Hevea, 1s 
replaced by an uninterrupted rise in the case of GR-S. 

In the case of hardness the general trend is similar 
to that of Hevea. In the case of modulus, however, sur 
face reveals a decided influence, with the L-300 values 
showing marked increases for the finer carbons. In 
summary, carbon surface is more dominant in GR-S 
than in Hevea, with the effect of carbon structure cor 
respondingly less dominant although definitely evident 


Evaluation of the Building Stones 
Evaluation of pH 


lest Method: pH, as already stated, is a measure ot 
the chemical activity of the carbon surface and is an 
index to rate of cure of Hevea as well as GR-S. Its 
measurement is readily carried out by the following 
method, which varies only in detail from the methods 
previously described (7, 6) 


‘Select a beaker of convenient size for the particular pH 
electrode bet Ise Put in carbon black to capacity Add 
distilled water t capacity and stir until carbon is wetted 
For oily blacks 1 ex f alcohol is added Boil for 15 minutes, 
keep heaker vered with watch glass 

“Cool in open or in pan of cold water tor hour. Pour off 
upernatant liquid and determine pH of remaining sludge, 
stirrin just before immersion of electrode Take several 
reading } ! nutes apart and record the final constant 
reading It essential that ill apparatus be clean and 
free of purities which could affect pH.” 

C aus 1f Acid pH: Recently it has been found (3) 


that acid pH values, expressed as hydrogen ion con 
centrations, correlate excellently with the CO, content 
in the volatile matter removed from the carbon ( Fig 
+) This CO, content in turn ts largely developed 
from carboxyl groups on the carbon surface. Evi 
dence for the presence of these groups is given by 
oxidation studies which revealed the end-product of 
carbon oxid: 


similarity of pH versus CO, and pH versus phthalic 


ition as mellitic acid (7), and bv the 


acid relationships s) 


It is these carboxyl groups that largely explain the 
selective adsorptive action of acid carbons for alkaline 
solutes, as for example alkaline accelerators or kickers, 
with a consequent retardation in cure. There are 
other factors that contribute to acid pH effects in car- 
bons but they are relatively unimportant. Chief among 
these are the soluble sulfur acids which exist in traces 
on most carbon black surfaces and whose extraction 
results in a slight decrease in the acidity of the carbon. 
It is largely the presence of these soluble sulfur acids 
which causes the greater acidity of lampblacks (Fig. 5). 

























Cause of Alkaline pH: The factors that cause car- 
bons to give alkaline pH values are not as yet so 
clearly explained, although there is evidence that the 
following factors are contributory, viz: (1) low volatile 
or increased purity of surface, and (2) increased 
hydrogen in volatile. 

The effect of low volatile or increased purity of 
carbon surface in raising pH is evident from the trend 
of the right hand curve in Fig. 5. It is observed that 
extrapolation of this curve leads to the region of the 
low volatile, high pH, furnace carbons. 

The effect of hydrogen on pH was determined by 
re-oxidizing or reactivating a series of deoxidized 
impingement carbons (from which hydrogen as well 
had been removed) and comparing the CO.-pH corre 
lation curve with that for the original impingement 
carbons. It is noted in Fig. 5 that the reactivated car 
bons show more acidity (lower pH) for the same CO, 
content, indicating that the difference is due to hydro 
gen. The exact form of these hydrogen groups on 
the carbon surface has not been determined. 


Evaluation of Particle Size and Surface 


The Electron Microscope: The electron microscope 
provided the first accurate means for the measurement 
of particle size (2). The procedure generally followed 
is to take one or a series of photographically enlarged 
electron photomicrographs of the carbon under investi 
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Tasp_e II—Tue Carson SpectRUM CoLor CHART 


Carbon* Color (Eye Shades) 


Reval Seectra Mark Eo... <ecssccscncsvnces 260 
NN na reid non ds v0 tet ike os Kees es 232 
Di SCENE BOMUE BR vos sccecctvscdetecia 220 
oN ee eee ere aie ee cake Tee 
a eee Pe or Pee 5% o- 
No. 999 > ER ee A rae ee ee 174 
Excelsior ... . , open ‘ espn ae eee 166 
Raven 11 Saheb atiae cee oats 157 
"2 |) ar : Ee ee ee 151 
eS Cr ne ee 
Statex B Pd ee ge, tas re iten* 
LS, er ; er SAR PGES SIT 
TE od sd wih sal 6a : Shoal 95 
RM ons s. dae aia o Woke hig wo MORI black Wa a 76 
Furnex +42, nee er pacpikg eels 58 
Lampblack RM\ iitvcu het asta eka 45 
Thermax (MT) .. iw Cite «a cteiatet eens 0 
These carbons represent only the original standards 
ised Values for all other carbons are obtained by refer 
ence to these standards + These are experimental carbons 





gation, measure the diameters of the discrete or ex- 
posed (at least to a full diameter) particles, cast 
these readings into a distribution curve and determine 
the mean and modal values. The accuracy today with 
improved sampling, magnification and measuring tech- 
niques, is probably within +5%. 

A sufficient series of such measurements has been 
made to date to provide particle size values for a range 
of carbons across the spectrum (Fig. 6). With these 
values it was possible to investigate thoroughly the 
utility of simpler, indirect methods for evaluating 
particle size. 


The Mineral Oil Color Test: After investigating 
many indices of particle size it was found that a 
simple rub-out color test in mineral oil provided the 
best correlation to size and surface of colloidal carbons. 
This test offered several additional advantages over 
other tests. It was fast, requiring approximately 15 
minutes for a result. It was simple. And it was 
extremely sensitive to fineness. The standardized 
mineral oil color test used in these laboratories is 
described in detail as follows: 


Two-tenths of a gram of carbon and 1.5 cc. of Squibb’s 
white mineral oil are mixed for 150 revolutions on the Hoover 
Muller, using one weight (50 lbs.) and picking up after each 
50 revolutions. Portions of the standard and the experimental 
mixes are drawn down side by side on a glass slide and the 
color difference judged on the wet side under a carbon arc 
or other strong light 

The unit of color difference is the shade, which is the 
smallest difference the eye can detect. Multiples of this are 
estimated up to four, beyond which intermediate mixtures 
of the paste are made in order to reduce the individual differ- 


ences to four shades or less. The color rating of the sample 
is then assessed in terms of the known value for the standard 
used. From this color value the corresponding particle size 
and surface area values are read off from the mineral oil 
color-particle size correlation chart (see Fig. 7). As far as 


possible a standard carbon is selected close to the sample, to 
avoid undue additional manipulation of the pastes after milling, 
which has a tendency to lower the color. 


The Carbon Spectrum Color Chart: Before a color- 
particle size correlation chart could be prepared, it was 
first necessary to evaluate the complete Carbon Spec- 
trum in terms of color (shade) values. Zero color 
value was assigned to the grayest colloidal carbon 
available (Thermax ), and color values were determined 
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FIG. 6—The Colloidal Carbon Spectrum 
Particle Size. Schematic, to scale. 
(100,000 X ). 


for a series of seventeen carbons, set up as standards 
covering the spectrum to the blackest carbon (Royal 
Spectra Mark I). The total range of color values for 
the spectrum was found to be 260 shades. This color 
chart for the spectrum is shown in Table II. By use 
of the standards in this chart it was now possible to 
determine readily the color value of any intermediate 
carbons. 


The Color-Particle Size Correlation Graph: Using 
known particle size and surface area values for some 
of the standards in the color chart, as previously 
determined by the electron microscope, the correlation 
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chart shown in Fig. 7 was developed. It 1s noted that 
color is most sensitive to particle size at the coarse 
end of the spectrum and least sensitive at the fine end. 
In the region of the reinforcing furnace and channel 
blacks, one color shade is equal to approximately 0.3 
millimicrons in particle diameter or .1 acre in surface 
area values, well within the experimental error of the 
electron microscope 

lhe value of this correlation chart is obvious. By 
a simple color test on a carbon like Micronex Mark 
Il (HPC), for example, giving a color value of 156 
shades (Fig. 7), it is possible to read off directly a 
surtace area value of approximately 12 acres for this 
carbon. It is for this purpose, of determining quickly 
and fairly accurately the surface area value for an 
unknown carbon, that the color test and the correlation 
chart are most useful 


Evaluation of Surface Availability 


Dispersion Problems with Fine Carbons: Dispersion 
difficulties are encountered in rubber as well as other 
vehicles when the carbon size goes beyond a certain 
fineness due to the increasing difficulty in breaking 
down the more tenacious aggregates of the finer par 
ticles. This critical dispersion point falls in the region 
of the 10-acre carbons, as indicated by the plateau or 
flattening values for energy occurring approximately 


in this range (see Fig. 2). In other words, it becomes 
increasingly more difficult to develop the total avail 
able surface with the finer carbons. That dispersion 


is sensitive in this critical region is confirmed, for 
example, by the well-known greater difficulty in dis 
persing blacks in rubber finer than HPC (a 12-acre 
carbon). The importance of evaluating this property 
of surface availability becomes obvious in view of its 
effect on the development of maximum tensile and 
energy properties 


lhe Tinting Strength Test: A satisfactory method 
tor evaluating the surface availability of carbons is 
by a Tinting Strength Test, carried out as follows: 

The mineral oil -olor mixes previously described and a 50% 
zinc oxide paste in lithographic varnish are used for this test 
Four grams of the white ink and 0.153 grams of the black 
paste (1:100 reduction) are mulled for 100 revolutions on the 














Hoover Muller with three weights totalling 150 Ibs. Com- 
parisons are made on a slide or panel. Additional weighed 
amounts of the white paste are added to the stronger mixture 
until the shades of gray are equal. The strength of the weaker 
carbon is then stated in terms of the stronger, after correcting 
both to the moisture-free basis. It is advantageous to adopt 
the strongest carbon as a standard, rating others on the basis 
of this standard. 


Tinting Strength-Surface Availability Correlation: 
Following this method and using the strongest carbon 
as standard (100%), tinting strength values were 
determined across the spectrum for a series of carbons. 
The results plotted against particle size and surface 
gave the correlation shown in Fig. 8. It is noted that 
tinting strength rises rapidly in the zone of the coarser 
carbons, with a decided plateau developing in the region 
of 10-acre carbons. This plateau reaches its maximum 
at about 12-acres and thereafter gradually falls off 
to lower values. The broad similarity of this curve 
to the energy curve in Fig. 2 is striking. 

It is obvious from Fig. 8 that carbons finer than 
12-acre Micronex Mark II (HPC) are apt to develop 
dispersion difficulties in rubber with the resultant 
minor energy and tensile advantages hardly worth the 
effort. 


Evaluation of Structure 


Three Structure Types: Three types of carbon struc 
ture are recognized although naturally there are car- 
bons with intermediate structure characteristics. Since 
structure is defined in terms of the degree and the 
destructibility of carbon aggregates, the three types are 
defined in terms of these properties They are as 
follows: 

(1) Low or Sub-normal Structure, typified by the 
thermal carbons, is characterized by a loose, clustery 
aggregation habit with a corresponding ease of dis- 
persion. This sub-normal structure is apparently due 
to a low order of carbon-carbon attraction. Carbons 
of this type are easy to disperse (Fig. 9) but develop 
lower modulus, hardness, absorption and bound rubber 
properties than would be expected for a normal car 
bon of the same particle size. 





> 


F1G. 9—Electron Photomicrograph of P-33 Car- 
bon in Rubber Cement. (15,000 X ). 
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(2) Normal Structure, typified by the standard 
semi-reinforcing and full-reinforcing carbons, is char- 
acterized by a more pronounced clustery aggregation 
habit (see Fig. 1). These aggregates can be broken 
down by suitable dispersion means and _ satisfactory 
dispersion attained, the degree of dispersion governed 
largely by the particle size of the carbon and the work 
done. This normal structure indicates a high order of 
carbon to carbon attraction. Carbons of normal struc- 
ture produce maximum reinforcement in rubber tor 
their particle size, varying somewhat in degree, how- 
ever, with the completeness of the dispersion. 

(3) High or Super-normal Structure, strikingly 
typified by acetylene and to a lesser extent by the 
high modulus furnace (HMF) carbons, is character- 
ized by a rigid aggregation habit. This aggregation 
takes the form of a branched system of carbon net- 
works or chains (see Fig. 1) instead of the clustery 
groups evident in the normal type of structure. In this 
network system the carbon-carbon bonds are much 
stronger than those of the normal carbons. These car- 
bons display the same carbon-rubber bond strength 
of the normal carbons, with the decreased tensile 
and energy values shown in Figs. 2 and 3 due to the 
persistence of the carbon networks or chains with a 
resultant shortening of the rubber. On the other hand, 
this rigid brush-heap or network structure is respon- 
sible for increased modulus and absorption properties 
of this group of carbons. Acetylene black is typical 
of the super-normal structure type of carbon. 


Stiff Paste Oil Absorption Test: A satisfactory test 
developed for evaluating structure properties in car- 
bons is the Stiff Paste Oil Absorption Test, which is 
carried out as follows: 

\lkali-refined linseed oil is added a few drops at a time to 
one gram of carbon on a mixing stone. After each addition 
the oil is incorporated thoroughly with a spatula, using moder- 
ate pressure. Tiny pellets are formed gradually, increasing 
in size as more oil is added. The end-point, approached one 
drop of oil at a time, is reached when a single ball of stiff 
paste is formed. Lampblacks will give a somewhat softer end- 
point than channel carbons. Results may be reported as c.c. 
of oil per gram of carbon or as gallons per 100 Ibs. 


The advantage of this test lies in its dispersion 
method, which is just severe enough to classify struc- 
ture. 
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ELECTRICAL RESISTIVITY (OHM-CM) 
FIG. 11—Electrical Resistivity of Colloidal 
Carbons. 


Structure Index: Absorption values plotted against 
particle size give the graphical relationship shown in 
Fig. 10. The normal carbons lie in the band, while 
the sub-normal carbons fall below the band and the 
super-normal carbons lie above the band. In order to 
determine structural differences quantitatively, absorp- 
tion values are expressed as a percentage of the cor- 
responding normal value taken as 100. This quanti- 
tative measure is called “Structure Index,” with values 
below 100 indicating sub-normal structure, and values 
above 100 indicating super-normal structure. 

In Fig. 10 the classified families of carbons are 
placed in their correct structure position, and the 
method of determining structure index is indicated. 
This method of evaluating and expressing structure 
in terms of structure index is now used in the Colum- 
bian Laboratories to rate all carbons, particularly those 
carbons with index values above 100, such as the lamp- 
black. acetylene, and HMF carbons. 

It is interesting to note from Fig. 10 that fine car- 
bons as well as coarser carbons with super-normal 
structure can give high absorption values. Therefore, 
in evaluating the structure of an unknown carbon, its 
proper position or correct structure index can be de- 
termined only in conjunction with a fineness value 
obtained from the color test. However, since most of 
the carbons used by the rubber compounder lie in the 
region where the normal band is flattest, the correction 
for fineness is in most instances negligible and not 
required in the practical determination of structure 
index. The high modulus furnace carbons (HMF), 
which are the newest family of furnace carbons, lie 
just within the super-normal structure class and find 
use in GR-S for easy processing and high modulus 
properties. 


Electrical Conductivity of Carbons 


Colloidal carbons differ in their electrical conduct- 
ance properties in the dry state as well as in rubber 
compounds, this variation depending on the properties 
of the carbon. The dry state conductance behavior is 
dependent on the fundamental carbon properties of 
surface, pH and structure. In rubber compounds 
additional factors include the degree of dispersion 
and the type of compound used. The current investi- 
gations were carried out to evaluate the effect of the 
Three Building Stones and to determine in turn the 
correlation of dry resistivity to Log R (Log of D.C. 
Resistivity ) in rubber. 
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SPECIFIC SURFACE - Acres per pound 
FIG. 12—Vanation in Volume Fraction with 
Surface Before and After Deactive Heating 


Dry Resistivity Test: The preferred test for measur 
ing the electrical resistivity of carbons in the original 
state involves the use of a simple test cell and an ohm 


meter, as follows: 


The apparatus consists of a pair of cylindrical brass elec 
trodes which fit closely into a thick-walled glass tube (approxi 
mately 6” x Eee rhe upper electrode is fitted with a 
brass plate upon which weights may be placed. The electrodes 
are connected through an ohmmeter 4 quantity of carbon 
(1 to 5 grams, depending upon the apparent density) is placed 
between the ends of the electrodes inside the glass tube and 
compressed successively with a series of weights calculated to 
give pressures from about 25 to 150 pounds per square inch 


Resistance and volume measurements are made at each step 
Specific resistance and carbon volume fraction (fraction of 
carbon in the total test volume) are calculated for each pres 
sure. These values, when plotted on logarithmic co-ordinates, 
lie on a straight line, from which resistivity at any selected 
carbon volume fraction may be read 


Results for three typical carbons are plotted in Fig. 


11 \ coarse carbon (ex. Thermax), with a sub 
normal structure, shows high compression as indicated 
by its high volume fraction values. The volume frac 


tion of this carbon at 150 psi is 0.61 which is fairly 
close to the calculated density of uniform spherical 
particles under random packing (60-70%). Super 
Spectra carbon, a fine, normal structure carbon, gives 
appreciably lower volume fraction values, indicating a 
much greater resistance to compression. Acetylene 
black, a super-normal structure carbon, intermediate 
in particle size, also gives lower volume fraction values. 
It is interesting to note that the slopes of the Super 
Spectra and acetylene curves are identical, indicating 
similar compression-resistance behavior, in one case 
due to extreme fineness, and in the other case, to ex 
treme structure 

Che electrical resistivity values for these three car 
bons are also informative The lowest values are 
given by acetylene, which ts a low volatile, medium 
Thermax, although of low 
volatile, is a coarse type of carbon and gives higher 
Super Spectra shows much highet 
resistivity values due unquestionably to its much 


hne, high structure type 
resistivity values 


greater volatile content, hence, greater contact re 
Sistance 


Fraction The importance of com 
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[}1I—Errect oF SURFACE AND DEACTIVATION 
OF CARBONS ON VOLUME FRACTION AND 
ELECTRICAL RESISTIVITY 


TABLI 





Resistivity and 


Surface Original Volume Fraction (150 pst) 
{rea Vola — Original Deactivated— 
Carbon (Acres/lb.) tile * Res.t Vi Res.? VF 
Medium Thermal 1.1 0.8% 150.0 613 5.0 653 
Lampblac 18 2.6 3.0 5.6 99 78 385 
Furnex 3.4 0.2 4.3 392 82 .450 
K-3 4.2 0.2 5.7 $34 1.1 .450 
Acetylene 7.3 0.3 44 216 43 209 
Statex B 7.0 0.3 43 320 $4 270 
Statex A 7.4 0.6 1.6 7 282 
Raven 11 13.3 6.0 50.0 176 
#242 13.6 7.5 15.( 218 7 161 
Superba 16.6 8.5 6.4 209 2¢ 152 
Super Spectra 2.0 7.0 6.0 68 22 115 
Royal Spectra Mark I 9.0 19.0 33.0 176 26 109 
* Volatile after deactivation was in every instance below 0.2% for the 
low volatile carbons and below 0.5% for the hig! itile carbons 


Resistivity expressed as ohms per cm. cube 





paring resistivity values at equal volume fraction is 
evident when it is realized that carbons are commonly 
compared in rubber compounds at equal volume load 
ing (in other words, equal volume fraction). A con 
venient volume fraction figure used for comparing 
carbons in these laboratories is 0.20, which corresponds 
to the volume fraction value of 0.194 for a 50% car- 
bon loading in rubber. The graphical method employed 
in Fig. 11 permits a rapid interpolation of resistivity 
values at the 0.20 volume fraction figure, a procedure 
justified in view of the straight line relationships 
shown. 


Volume Fraction versus Surface: A series of tests 
were run to determine the effect of surface on volume 
fraction, using original carbons as well as the cor 
responding deactivated blacks. The results for a series 
of carbons covering the spectrum are included in Table 
Ill and presented graphically in Fig. 12. 
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FIG 13 hI: ffect of Deactive Heating on klec- 
trical Resistivity of Colloidal Carbons 
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It is noted from the results in Fig. 12 that the volume 
fraction decreases with increasing surface or fineness, 
rapidly in the case of the coarse carbons and slowly 
for the fine carbons. This effect is due to the increas- 
ing resistance to compression of the finer carbons. The 
super-normal structure carbons show lower values than 
indicated by their surface, due to the greater resistance 
of structure carbons to compression. 

Deactive heating results in lower volume fraction 
values for all the carbons except those of 4-acre sur- 
face or coarser. This effect of deactive heating on the 
finer carbons is undoubtedly due to the development 
of some super-normal structure with decrease in par- 
ticle size, resulting in greater resistance to compression. 
With the coarser carbons, including the high structure 
lampblack, deactive heating increases volume fraction. 
This result may be due to improved packing resulting 
from the removal of oily components. Acetylene black 
shows very slight volume fraction change on deactive 
heat treatment. 

Elimination of bridging effects, by taking more pre- 
cautions in compressing the black sample in the test 
cell, would not alter the general trend of these results. 


Effect of Volatile and Surface on Resistivity: The 
series of control and deactivated carbons, described in 
lable III, was used in electrical resistivity tests. The 
values obtained were plotted at constant volume frac- 
tion against surface to give the results shown in Fig. 13. 
The values for the original carbons are shown by the 
solid points while the values for the corresponding 
deactivated carbons are indicated by circle points. 

It is observed that the effect of volatile removal is 
to decrease greatly the electrical resistivity, in some 
cases by as much as a hundredfold. By bringing all 
the carbons to approximately the same condition of 
volatile, the results fall close to a smooth curve. The 
rapid decrease in resistivity for the coarse carbons, 
with a decided leveling off for carbons of 12 acres or 
finer, would indicate no advantage in using carbons 
much finer than 12 acres surface for minimum resistiv- 
ity or maximum conductivity. 
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DRY RESISTIVITY,OHM-CM (CARBON V.F.*0.20) 


LOG R IN GR-S_ (CARBON V.F. =0.194) 


FIG. 15—Electrical Resistivity vs. Log R in 
GR-S for Statex Carbons. 


If the values for resistivity of the deactivated car- 
bons are plotted on the basis of constant pressure, as 
in Fig. 14, an increase in resistivity with increased 
surface is shown. This would be expected in view 
of the results given in Table III, indicating decreased 
volume fraction for the finer carbons at equal pressure. 


Effect of Structure on Resistivity: The effect of 
structure on resistivity is more difficult to evaluate 
quantitatively due to the lack of a convenient series 
of structure carbons of constant volatile and surface. 
However, inspection of Fig. 13 leads to several con- 
clusions of interest. High structure, as present in 
lampblack and acetylene carbons, results in electrical 
resistivity values somewhat lower than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of their surface. When these car- 
bons possess an appreciable volatile, as in the case of 
lampblack, the removal of this volatile by deactive 
heating permits the high structure properties of the 
black to give resistivity values lower than’ ex- 
pected. On the other hand, when a high structure 
carbon possesses very little volatile, deactive heating 
reduces the resistivity only slightly. 


In summing up it ts evident that decreasing volatile 
and increasing surface and structure result in decreased 
resistivity of colloidal carbons, with volatile reduction 
being the most, and high structure the least, con- 
tributory. Since all three basic carbon properties 
influence resistivity, it is obvious that in any com- 
parison of resistivity readings for dry carbons and the 
corresponding carbon-rubber mixes, correlation would 
only be possible if at least two of the basic carbon 
properties remained constant. 


Dry Resistivity vs. Log R: A series of Statex car- 
bons of varying particle size, but constant volatile and 
structure, proved to be satisfactory blacks to check this 
correlation. Plotting Log R values, obtained from 
GR-S compounds containing 50 parts Statex, against 
dry resistivity values for the same carbons, gave the 
graph shown in Fig. 15. It is noted that the correla- 
tion is excellent, with the curvature in the graph 
ascribed to the effect of surface area on Log R. 

In conclusion, dry resistivity provides a good index 
to Log R in rubber provided only one of the three 
Building Stone properties is varied. 
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Summary 


It has been shown that through the evaluation of 
three basic carbon properties by simple tests, and by 
recognition of the effects of these properties in the 
behavior of carbons in rubber, the rubber compounder 
has the means for predicting fairly closely the behavior 
of any carbon of the spectrum in Hevea and GR-S 
rubber. 

pH, as measured on a carbon slurry, provides an 
index to rate of cure. 

Surface, as evaluated by simple mineral oil color and 
tinting strength tests in correlation with fineness values 
for a limited number of standard carbons, provides an 
index to reinforcement, tensile, energy and rebound 
properties in rubber. ; 

Structure, conveniently measured by an oil absorp- 
tion test in conjunction with known surface area 
values, provides the index to the anomalies in modulus, 
hardness, extrusion and related properties in rubber. 


Electrical conductivity, shown to be a derived rather 
than a basic property, correlates with electrical con- 
ductivity in rubber provided two of the three basic 
carbon properties remain constant. 
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General Silenthloc Couplings and Mountings 


HE Mechanical Goods Division of the General Tire 

& Rubber Co., Wabash, Ind., has recently introduced 
a new line of couplings and mountings, to be known 
as Silentbloc. 

General Silentbloc is a union of concentric metal 
cylinders joined by a layer of rubber under pressure. 
lt is made up of three main members—a straight or 
flanged tube, a rubber cushion ring, and an inner sleeve 
or solid shaft. Rubber is inserted in the tube under 
high pressure ; then the sleeve is shot through the rub- 
ber ring with terrific force. The extreme pull of the 
elongated rubber produces an indestructible cohesion 
of parts. Each Silentbloc design is engineered to give 
the needed deflection in all planes 

General Silentbloc depends upon a mechanical adhe- 
sion rather than a chemical bond to obtain its efficient 
operation. This adhesion results from pressure pro- 
duced by the elongation of the rubber, which in turn 
results from the distortion caused by opening the inside 
and closing the outside diameters of the rubber insert. 
By varying the ratio of the opening of the inner to the 
closing of the outer insert, greater pressure can be 
produced on the outer or inner element, as required. 
The variables, therefore, are the shape of the closure, 
amount of elongation, the modulus of the compound, 
the thickness of the rubber wall.and the ratio of 
distortion, 

General Tire engineers state that Silentbloc uses less 
rubber than other mountings. They also claim that it 
absorbs vibration and prevents it from being trans- 
mitted from one unit to another and that it is an 
indestructible bearing suitable for an oscilating move- 
ment of limited amplitude. Once installed, it is trouble- 
free. It is liquidproof, gasproof, dirtproof, and makes 
a permanent seal. It needs no care, no upkeep, no 
lubrication, and no attention. Another outstanding 
feature of General Silentbloc ts that it moves without 
sound or squeaks. 

Silentbloc also corrects misalignment. It finds its own 
center on the object and compensates for the close 
tolerances which would otherwise be required. Any 
type of metal can be used in General Silentbloc units, 
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although steel and aluminum are ordinarily used. It 
can also use natural, synthetic, or reclaimed rubber, 
depending upon individual requirements. 

Available in a variety of holders to fit most any 
mounting problem, General Silentbloc isolates the 
center-point from the outer holders with a cushion of 
rubber designed to absorb shock and vibration. The 
shapes are square, diamond, round, square cup, and 
round cup. 

Delicate instruments, radios, sound equipment and 
similar units are easily mounted on the pedestal, or 
cup-like units, with little trouble. Heavier units are 
supported by the other types. Changes in the shape of 
mounts, or in the rubber compounds used, affect 
changes in their capacities and loads. 

Confined between overlapping flanges at the top and 
bottom of the well type of mounting, Silentbloc rubber 
completely insulates the inner sleeve from the outer 
member, and the engine or machine bolted to the inner 
sleeve is “floating” on rubber. Deflection of the mount- 
ing under load is not controlled by the tightness of the 
fixing bolt. By changing the shape and size of the 
confining shoulders, it is possible to obtain any desired 
curve of deflection. Further variations may also be ob- 
tained by altering the shape and hardness of the rub- 
ber itself. These well type mounts can be mounted at 
any angle in order to obtain maximum flexibility. 

For isolating heavy machinery from building foun- 
dations, General Tire recommends the pedestal type 
mounting. Where machinery is already bolted to the 
floor, the addition of a platform type Silentbloc 1s 
suggested, this type being supplied in all sizes and 
capacities. 

Ideally suited to carrying radial loads on moving or 
vibrating equipment, the tube type of Silentbloc serves 
other purposes as well as those of vibration elimination. 
For example, when mounted on an automobile spring 
shackle they perform a torque action as well as vibra- 
tion absorption. Capable of supporting loads varying 
from a pound or two up to many thousands of pounds, 
these tube type mountings perform weil on static loads 
and outstandingly with active, moving loads. 
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Vinyl Elastic Plastics 






A Brief Description of Their Properties and Characteristics 
Together with Comments on Present and Potential Applications 


Among the well-established plastic materials now 
releasing rubber for those uses to which it is urgently 
needed are the plasticized vinyl chloride-acetate copoly- 
mer resins, generally referred to as elastic plastics. 
Compounded similarly to rubber, these elastic plastics 
are not substitutes for that material, since they possess 
unique properties of their own, some of them superior 
to the rubber. The following descriptive material, fur- 
nished by the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpo- 
ration, should help the rubber manufacturer secure an 
impression as to what these elastic plastics are, and 
enable him to compare their properties with those of 
crude and synthetic rubber.—Editor. 


N their natural form, vinyl chloride-acetate resins, 

from which elastic plastics are produced, are white, 

fluffy powders. They are supplied in this form to 
those industries which have processing equipment, such 
as the rubber industry, for compounding into coating 
materials and other products. A number of com- 
pounded, or semi-fabricated, forms are also produced. 
Sheeting and film are supplied in a wide range of trans- 
parent and opaque colors, in rolls of various widths and 
thicknesses. These can be cut and punched with 
standard tools, and bonded by sewing, cementing or 
heat-sealing. Other compounds are produced for 
calendering onto cloth; for extruding, like rubber, into 
continuous rods, tubes, edgings and coverings for elec- 
trical wires and cables; and for molding either by the 
compression- or injection-molding processes. , 

The properties of elastic vinyl plastics vary widely 
depending on the grade of vinyl chloride-acetate resin, 
the type and amount of plasticizer, and the type and 
amount of fillers and other ingredients. Table I illus- 
trates the properties of three typical sheeting formula- 
tions based on a high molecular weight vinyl chloride- 
acetate resin and containing, respectively, 30, 35 and 
40 per cent by weight plasticizer. Other compositions 
are used to meet special electrical, mechanical or chemi- 
cal requirements. 


Advantages of Vinyl Elastic Plastics 


Elastic vinyl chloride-acetate plastics are noted for 
their unusual resistance to oxygen and ozone. Oxygen 
bomb tests, such as conducted on resin-coated cloth for 
Army raincoats, prove them to be immune to oxidation 
at ordinary temperatures. Neither long periods of 
aging nor prolonged exposures to sunlight will cause 
any appreciable change in physical or electrical charac- 
teristics. They will not deteriorate during long periods 
of service, even in hot, humid, tropical climates. 

The toughness and abrasion resistance of elastic 
vinyl chloride-acetate plastics are unsurpassed by those 
of any other flexible material. Tensile strength is 
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greater than that of rubber compounds of equivalent 
characteristics. In recent abrasion-resistance _ tests, 
special formulations demonstrated more than twice the 
life of standard high-grade rubber compounds. This 
extraordinary resistance to abrasion is still further 
demonstrated in a test on 19-0z. duck, used for floats 
and other inflatable equipment, which was calender- 
coated with a plasticized vinyl resin. In this test, where 
the inflated equipment was tested for resistance to 
abrasion and wear, the plastic coating provided 3 times 
the protection of rubber coatings of the same thick- 
ness. 

Unlike rubber and many other flexible materials, 
certain types of elastic vinyl chloride-acetate plastics 
will not support combustion or propagate flame. This 
is an important factor when considering insulation 
coatings for electrical wires and cables. Many disas- 
trous conflagrations are caused by fire spreading along 
rubber-covered wires. Since this cannot happen where 
wires and cables are protected with vinyl plastic insula- 
tion, special fire-resistant wrappings or treatment are 
avoided. 

Elastic vinyl plastics are far superior to rubber in 
resistance to water, oils and grease. Even after 24 
hours’ immersion in water at 25°C., water absorption 
is less than 0.20 per cent. When plasticizers are prop- 
erly chosen, the resulting material is resistant not only 
to moisture and lubricants but also to many acid and 
alkaline chemicals, and neither mold nor mildew will 
affect it. 

In fatigue resistance, these flexible vinyl plastics 
compare favorably with rubber. One type of sheeting, 
for examnle, will withstand 3,000,000 cycles in a me- 
chanical flexing tester without cracking or creasing, 





TABLE I—PROPERTIES OF TYPICAL VINYLITE ELASTIC 


PLASTICS 
Type 30 Type 35 Type 40 
Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in. 2500 2000 1300 
Ultimate elongation, percent . 300 330 350 
Olsen stiffness index, x 10- 

in. lb. (.040 in spec.) ...... 145 96 56 
Low temperature flexibility, 

Ek URE SUPE ee ean erates -17 -30 -39 
Tear resistance, lb. per in. .. 30 25 4 
Hardness, durometer “A’ ... 86 75 67 
Fatigue resistance, cycles to 

ee ere rereecr 500,000 >1,000,000 > 1,000,000 
Abrasion loss, vol. in propor- 

tion to “B” rubber as 100 .. 80 70 62 


Flammability, burning rate, 


sq. in./sec., .040 in. thick ... Nonflammable 





.020 in. thick ... 0.2 0.3 0.4 

Specific gravity ............. 1.23 1.20 1.18 
Specific heat between 18 and 

38°C. (Cal.) (Gm.)-"(°C.)-” 0.33 0.35 0.36 
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and can be stretched to more than three times its origi- 
nal length at room temperature. Yet even when 
stretched to such extremes, it returns slowly to size 
without the “snap-back” common to rubber. This de- 
laved recovery after deformation makes these elastic 
plastics more suitable than rubber for certain types of 
vibration damping. Although elastic vinyl plastics tend 
to stiffen at low temperatures, certain types retain their 
flexibility even at 50°F 

Che electrical insulation properties of vinyl plastics, 
dry or wet, are exceptionally good. Depending upon 
the type ol formulation employed dielectric strength al 
25° ranges trom YOO to 1100 volts per mil on a 
0.025-1tn. thickness Che dielectric constant, at 1 000, 
OOO cycles pet second, is 8.3 to 10.5 at 70°C. 

Vinyl chloride-acetate plastics can be pigmented 
meet any color requirement, many brilliant or delicate 
colors remaiming stable after long exposure to light. 
\ unique characteristic, impossible with rubber, is that 
they may be formulated into transparent as well as 


opaque forms 


Applications of the Vinyls 


Many important wartime products which previously 
employed rubber are being served more efficiently and 
given longer life with vinyl elastic plastics. One of the 
most important uses is found in the calender-coating 
of cloth for Army and Navy needs. Army raincoats, 
as well as inflatable equipment and paulins of many 
types, are now waterproofed with vinyl plastics. Such 
coatings do not become brittle, but retain their flexi 
bility at temperatures as low as —5O°F. They do not 
become sticky in hot climates. They do not develop a 
disagreeable odor after continued use or storage. Cloth 
coated with a vinyl plastic is generally much lghter in 
weight than that treated with rubber. Whereas rubber- 
coated raincoats require 6 to 10 oz. of coating per sq. 
vd. of cloth, as little as 2Y to 3 oz. of vinyl compound 
are needed. This results in appreciable manufacturing 
economies. 

Heavy elastic vinyl plastic coatings on cloth are em 
ployed for upholstering seats on tanks and aircraft. 
In such hard service they have proved much superior 
to rubber-base artificial leather in moisture resistance, 
toughness and flexing life. Wear-resistant floor mats 
in bomber planes also are made from thick coatings of 
elastic vinyl plastic, and have deeply embossed skid 
proot surtaces 

Many types of vital electric wires and cables are now 
protected with extruded coatings of vinyl plastics in 
stead of rubber. Being nontlammable and highly re 
sistant to abrasion, much thinner coatings provide 
equal protection, Transparent tubing, flexible at fly- 
ing temperatures otf 50°F. 
for aircraft wiring, thus simplifying the inspection of 
light and power lines. Elastic vinyl plastic tubing also 
serves as water- and chemical-resistant hose for in 
flating floats, and for draining storage batteries. Sliced 
in half, it is used as weather-resistant and wear-re 


is employed as conduits 


sistant windshield wiper blades for planes. 

Unusual advantage of elastic vinyl chloride-acetate 
plastics is their adaptability to both compression mold- 
ing and injection molding characteristic lacking 
other flexible materials. In both processes, parts come 
from the mold ready to use. Curing and vulcanizing, 
necessary with rubber, are avoided. Compression 
molded products for wartime service include chemical 


resistant face forms for gas masks and complete tops 
for storage batteries. With the injection-molding proc- 
ess, transparent terminal insulators for aircraft wiring, 
grommets, bumpers and many other products are pro- 
duced at high speeds, and come from the mold com- 
pletely finished in a single operation, 

Rubber fabricators can realize important savings 
with elastic vinyl plastics. Curing or vulcanizing, 
which occupies a large part of the facilities of most 
rubber plants, is eliminated. The plastic compounds 
come from the press, extruder or calender mill as com- 
pleted products. Yet the handling of these materials 
is essentially the same as the handling of rubber. In 
many processes, standard rubber processing equipment 
may be used with only minor alterations, and no exten 
sive re-education of personnel is required. 

The foregoing discussion does not imply that vinyl 
elastic plastics are the immediate and complete answer 
to the rubber shortage. Army and Navy demands have 
been increased so rapidly that today the vinyl plastics 
are among the more critical war materials, and are 
available only upon direct allocation by the War Pro- 
duction Board. The rapid strides made in fitting these 
and many other plastics to the exacting requirements 
of the war will, however, pay dividends in improved 
peacetime products when victory has been won and 
production for civilian use is resumed. 





ielie to the Editor 


To THE EpiTor: 

We note on page 387 of the July issue of RUBBER 
Ace a picture and paragraph regarding rubber battery 
separators being made by the U. 5S. Rubber Company. 
The statement is made that this rubber separator “‘is 
said to make possible for the first time shipment of 
these batteries to all battle fronts in a fully charged 
condition but without acid and water.” 

We want to recall to your attention that the first prac- 
tical rubber battery separator in general use was devel- 
oped by our company and the Willard Storage Battery 
Company, and was used by the Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Company for a great many years under the name 

Thread Rubber Separator. Production of these sepa- 
rators in quantity was begun very shortly after the 
last war and continued up to a few years ago when the 
all rubber separator as made by United States Rubber 
was produced at lower costs because it contained no 
cotton. The Willard Storage Battery Company made 
a strong point in their advertising of the fact that the 
batteries were shipped in a dry condition 

Since the start of the present war, we have again 
entered into the manufacture of these thread rubber 
separators on a much improved basis and have been 
turning them out to the maximum capacity of our 
plant. The great advantage of the present thread rub- 
ber separator is the fact that it contains no crude 
rubber whatever and this has resulted in a substantial 
saving of natural crude rubber, which is still necessary 
for the manufacture of the all rubber separator. Fur- 
thermore these present separators are being produced 
at considerable saving in man hours over the method 
in use before production was stopped several years ago. 

Yours very truly, 
JoseEPH STOKES RUBBER Co 


July 28, 1944. W. J. B. Stokes—President. 
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The Effect of Temperature on the 






Ozone Cracking of Two Natural Rubber Compounds 


By J. M. BALL, R. A. YOUMANS and A. F. RAUSELL* 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co., East Norwalk, Conn. 


Two compounds were used: an ozone-resistant, low tensile 
compound and a channel black stock similar to that used for 
tire treads. The test specimens consisted of loops 10” long 
(20” long in mean circumference), moldec square 4%” x %”. 
The loops were mounted on a mandrel holding pegs inserted 
at predetermined positions; and the loops were held 
stretched over these pegs at six different elongations, viz. 
0, 5, 10, 15, 20 and 50 per cent. The mandrel with mounted 
specimens was placed in a long vertical container maintained 
at a definite temperature. Six different temperatures were 
used, viz. —50, —18, 0, 25, 37.5 and 70° C. A stream of 
ozonized air entered at the bottom of the container and 
emerged at the top. The concentration of ozone at the inlet 
was constant for all temperatures. After the mounted 
specimens were conditioned to temperature they were ex- 
posed to the ozonized air for a period of 30 minutes, at the 
end of which they were removed from the container and 
inspected for kind and degree of cracking. For both com- 
pounds maximum cracking occurred at 25° C. 


He wire and cable industry has developed what has 

now become an accepted and required laboratory 

test for high voltage cables, whereby cables or rub- 
ber samples in a bent or stretched position are exposed 
to ozonized air and are observed for their resistance 
to attack by ozone. The temperature of test has been 
empirically established as 25° C., but inasmuch as many 
cables such as ignition cables are used in service at 
wide extremes of temperature, it was thought worth- 
while to try to determine in the laboratory the effect 
of temperature on the ozone cracking of vulcanized 
compounds of natural rubber. The work described in 
this article was done in the Vanderbilt Laboratory early 
in 1941. 

Two compounds were used: an ozone-resistant, low 
tensile compound and a channel black stock similar to 
that used for tire treads. The compositions are as 
follows: 

Compound A Compound B 


(Ozone- (Tire 
Resistant) Tread-Type) 
Smoked sheet .... ? ewoarea Wee 100 
Reogen . ee stat grote oie ] Bore 
SS” ees ] 4 
Pine Tar eek earl j 2 
\gerite . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ vr LS l 
Hee Oma 2 oc ck cs i fiat > 5 3 
CRE NO i a aa nlucca-aeeean 47 
Dixie Clay is ick ae ans oc 
Kalite No. 1 : : é as o4 eels oe 
Tysonite a SRS ay siete Ge 
IN Di as re ea cena cee 20 : 
DE ey ta ob St ee ew le 3 3 
RENE Al e-bnn ein waren eas me 1.5 l 
458.0 161.0 


* Now with Master Tire & Rubber Corp., Findlay, Ohio. 
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The physical properties of these two compounds at 
optimum tensile cures as determined at room tempera 
ture on press-cured slabs are: 


Press Cure @ 287 °F. 20 Mins. 30 Mins. 


Stress @ 200% (lbs./sq. in.) ......... 435 790 
Stress @ 300% (ibs./sq. in.) ...... . 570 1430 
Tensile Strength (Ibs./sq. in.) ....... 975 3920 
eee SO ere eo 605 
Shore Hardness ..... iw eae ae Pie's 61 61 


Test Specimens 


The test specimens consisted of loops 10” long (20” 
long in mean circumference), molded square 44” x 4”. 
Thev were cured at 287° F., 30 minutes for Compound 
A and 40 minutes for Compound B, these times being 
10 minutes longer than for the test slabs. The loops 





Wooden mandrel with mounted specimens 
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(Ozone Concentration 0.013% 


KIND AND DEGREE OF 





OZONE CRACKING 


Exposure 30 Minutes.) 





The figure for degree of cracking is a rating from 0 to 10 based on the number and depth of cracks. A rating of 0 means that no cracking occurred, 
and a rating of 10 would indicate profuse cracking, deep enough that the sample would be cracked almost completely throug 
Compound A (Ozone-resistant) Compound B—(Tire Tread Type -- 
I ng. during ex 
ure 1 I 20 50 ) 5 10 15 20 
Exposed at 70° ( (15 F 
Dewree rack @ ) 2 { 
size of cracks Medium Fine Very Very Verv 
Fine Fine Fine 
Exposed at 37 ( 104 I 
Dewrese 0 1 9 c 9 ) 5 1 
oie Large Medium Large Medium Small Sma Very 
and Large Fine 
E rf sed at 25 ( (77 ij 
Degree ) : 4 9 ) 5 9 ) x 4 
size Large Large Mediun Large Medium Smal Sma Fine 
and Small 
Exposed at 0° { (32° F 
Degree 0 1 3 Q 7 
iat Medium Small Mediun Mediur Fine 
and Medium and Small 
Exposed at eh jo 
Degree uv i) t) 1) i) 
Exposed at 50° CC. ¢ 58° F 
Deg 0 0 0 'f] 
were mounted on a solid wooden mandrel holding Procedure 


wooden pegs inserted at predetermined positions ; and 
the loops were held stretched over these pegs at Six 
10, 15, 20 and 50 per 
See the accompanying photograph. 

The modulus at room temperature of duplicate loops 
was determined for each elongation. The loops were 
also held at each elongation for 60 minutes and the 
modulus values were again read; this being done for 
the reason that during temperature conditioning and 
ozone exposure the loops were held in a stretched con- 
dition for this length of time. The modulus values of 
the loops at the 5 remaining temperatures were deter 
mined for 50 per cent elongation only. These deter 
minations at the different temperatures were made by 
means of a spring the samples being in a 
double walled container made from two stove pipes, 
one placed inside the other, with the temperature con 
trol liquid between 


different elongations, viz. 0, 5. 
cent, 


balance ; 





Tas_e Il—Ozonr CONCENTRATIONS 
Temp Control Container— -Oper. Container-~ 
During Inlet Outlet Inlet Outlet Diff 
Exposure Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 Column 4 Column 5 
70° ( 0.0136% 0.0092% 0.0136% 0.0015% 0.0077% 
37.5° ( 0.0122 0.0099 0.0122 0.0036 0.0063 
25°C 0.0130 0.0095 0.0130 0.0027 0.0068 
O° < 0.0127 0.0095 0.0127 0.0047 0.0048 
18° ( 0.0130 0.0096 0.0130 0.0071 0.0025 
50° ¢ ; 0.0084 
Columns 1 and hese readings were constant before and after 
test runs 
Column 4 Average of determinations made at the end of 10 and 25 
minutes 
Column Difference between column 2 and column 4 





Two long vertical containers for holding the wooden 
mandrels were prepared, each container being made by 
soldering together bottom to top two l-gallon cylin- 
drical tin cans. One container served as a control, 
holding a mandrel without any rubber specimens ; and 
the other served as the operating chamber, holding the 
mandrel with the mounted specimens. The containers 
were placed side by side in a large iron drum holding 
liquid (which came nearly to the top of the containers ) 
maintained at the desired temperature. Six different 
temperatures were used, viz. —50, —18, 0, 25, 
and 70° C. (—58, 0, 32, 77, 100 and 158° F 
ively). The liquid used for the highest temperatures 
was water, heating being accomplished by means of 
electrical immersion units. For 0° C. ice water was 
For the two lowest temperatures acetone con- 
Constant stirring was em- 


a= & 
os od 


respect- 


used. 
taining dry ice was used. 





Mopu.Lus VALUES oF Loops 


(LBS. PER SQ. IN.) 


TABLE II] 


Loops First Held Stretched for 60 Miuutes 
at the Elongation and Temperature Shown 


Compound B 
(Tire Tread Type) 


Compound A— 
(Ozone Resistant ) 
% Elong. During : , 
Exposure § 10 15 ® 3S 5101520 BW 
Temp. During 
Exposure 


70° C. oa : - 36 136 
37.5° C a 68 164 
a «. 16 24 38 44 76 34 64 80 100 72 
 ¢. “iow 144 184 
18°C 128 . 152 
50° C. ae 160 
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ployed throughout. One thermometer was suspended 
in the liquid, and a second thermometer was inserted 
through the lid of each container. 

The ozone was generated and circulated by the stand- 
ard A.S.T.M. method and was allowed to enter at the 
bottom of either container through a thin walled copper 
tubing immersed in the liquid. The outlets were at the 
tops of the containers. The concentration of ozone 
was determined both at the inlets and at the outlets by 
periodic titrations, and the generator voltage for each 
temperature of exposure was regulated so that these 
respective concentrations for the control container 
were the same (within experimental error) for each 
temperature. These concentrations for the control 
container were approximately 0.013 per cent by volume 
for the inlet and 0.010 per cent for the outlet, the dif- 
ference being due to the container and dummy mandrel. 

When equilibrium with respect to temperature and 
ozone concentrations was reached in the control con- 
tainer the mandrel containing the mounted specimens 
was placed in the second container, the lid was closed 
and the samples were conditioned to temperature for 
30 minutes. Then the ozone stream was diverted by 
a stop cock to this second container and the exposure 
was conducted for 30 minutes. Titrations were made 
at the end of 10 minutes and 25 minutes. At the end 
of the 30 minute exposure period the mandrel with 
specimens was removed and the kind and degree of 
cracking was noted. Results are noted in Tables I, il 


and ITT. 





Summary of Results 


1. The critical elongation (i.¢., the elongation at 
which maximum cracking occurs) for Compound A is 
about 50 per cent, and for Compound B is about 10 
to 15 per cent. The room temperature modulus of the 
loops at these respective critical elongations is about 
the same for the two compounds, and this fact suggests 
that “critical stress” may be as significant as critical 
elongation. 

2. The cracking on both compounds is most severe 


at 25° C., and nearly as severe at 37.5° C. At 
—18° C. and below there is no cracking on either com- 
pound. 


3. The decrease in ozone concentration from inlet 
to outlet in the operating container is greater than the 
corresponding decrease in the control container, because 
of the presence of the test specimens; and this differ- 
ence, shown as Column 5 of Table II, increases with 
increasing temperature. 

No attempt is made to explain the results obtained, 
but it is hoped that this paper may stimulate discussion 
and further work by others. 
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Thermodynamic’ Properties of’ Cis-2-Butene 


IS-2-BUTENE (HsC.CH:CH.CHs) is one of the 

hydrocarbon compounds that occur in some of the 
chemical reactions involved in the manufacture of buta- 
diene for synthetic rubber. A knowledge of the thermo- 
dynamic properties of these compounds is useful in 
controlling these chemical reactions and in testing the 
purity of the final products. Cis-2-butene is a gas at 
ordinary temperature. It boils at +3.7° C. and freezes 
at —138.9°C. 

In an investigation by Messrs. Scott, Ferguson and 
Brickwedde, of the National Bureau of Standards of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, discussed in the 
July, 1944, issue of the Journal of Research, published 
by the Bureau, the specific heat of solid cis-2-butene 
was measured from. 15 degrees absolute up to its melt- 
ing point. The specific heat of the liquid was measured 
from the melting point to room temperature. Vapor 
pressure and heats of vaporization were measured be- 
tween —78° C. and +13° C. Using these data, tables 
of thermodynamic properties derived from the low 
temperature calorimetric data were extended to 1,200° 
C. by calculations using spectroscopic data and the 
methods of statistical mechanics. 

The extent of the conversion of cis-2-butene to 
trans-2-butene, a closely related compound, also in- 
volved with cis-2-butene in the making of synthetic 
rubber, was calculated. 
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Specific Heat and Entropy of GR-S 


ECAUSE GR-S is the type of synthetic rubber be- 

ing produced in much the largest quantity, this 
material was included in the program of determining 
basic thermodynamic properties of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber and of the components from which they 
are made initiated more than ten years ago by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. This program has already included work 
on natural rubber, isoprene, and Hycar OR-15. Data 
obtained from these studies are needed in calculations 
having to do with: (1) chemical reactions in the manu- 
facture of the monomers, (2) the reactions of poly- 
merization, and (3) vulcanization and other reactions 
involving the polymerized material. 

In the latest report on this program, contained in the 
July, 1944, issue of the Journal of Research, published 
by the Bureau, Messrs. Rands, Ferguson and Prather 
describe measurements of specific heat on GR-S from 

258° C. (15° K) to about 60° C. The specific heat 
at 25° C. was found to be 1.894 international joules. 
gram”. degree’. A second-order transition, one which 
involves a marked change in the specific heat over a 
short temperature range, was discovered at about —61° 
C. Similar transitions have been found in Hycar OR- 
15 at about —23° C., and in natural rubber at —70° C. 
It seems evident that the spec: ic heat values just below 
the transition, and the transition temperature itself, 
depend on the thermal treatment of the sample. 
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Testing of Rubber Compounds at 


— Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


The year 1944 marks the completion of the first fifty 


years of service of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc 
When the service was first organized its laboratory 
equipme ni consisted of a hench, a table, a few chairs, 
and $350 worth of electrical equipment. Today it oper 
ates one of the most completely equipped rubber testing 
laboratories in the country. The nature of some of the 
present equipment and the rubber testing conducted 
by the laboratory in conformance with the service 
offered to industry are detailed in the accompanying 
story ke dito» 


NDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES,  INC., 

maintains a rubber laboratory at its main testing 

station at 207 East Ohio Street, Chicago, prin- 
cipally tor the investigation of compounds used as the 
insulation of electrical wires and cords and as the lin 
ings of fire and other hose, and for check-testing the 
results of UL inspectors who examine such products at 
the factories. The equipment for this work has been de 
veloped to obtain a high degree of accuracy in the test 
ing of widely diversified products. 

As experience has shown that it is difficult for dif- 
ferent operators to check closely in measuring thick 
nesses and diameters with ordinary dial micrometers 
and micrometer calipers, a special dial micrometer was 
designed by the Laboratories’ engineers which does not 
distort the rubber 





Each of the ovens at the laboratories are equip- 
ped with two thermostats, one for control and 
the other as an auxiliary safety 


By B. P. CALDWELL, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Steam baths at the laboratory are housed in a 
room which has openings at the tops of the walls 
to vent pressure in case of explosion 


This micrometer has jeweled bearings and operates 
smoothly with a load of only 10 g. on the pressure foot. 
The foot and anvil are narrow and thus accurate read- 
ings may be obtained even if the wire is slightly kinked. 
Comparison of readings taken with this instrument 
against measurements made with the micrometer micro- 
scope shows that the insulation is not distorted enough 
to affect readings taken to 0.001 in. A similar dial 
micrometer has a pin instead of an anvil so that tubular 
insulation may be slipped on it and direct readings of 
the insulation thickness obtained. 

\ bank of eight Precision Freas mechanical convec- 
tion rubber aging ovens is used to expose the samples 
to circulating air at elevated temperatures. Positive 
circulation of air is maintained by blowers outside the 
sample chamber. Temperature is recorded individually 
in each oven by means of thermocouples connected to a 
Leeds and Northrup Micromax recorder which records 
at one minute intervals. 

Each oven is equipped with two thermostats con- 
nected in series, one for control, the other as an auxili- 
ary. The control thermostat is set to the desired operat 
ing temperature which it maintains within 1°C. A 
white pilot lamp located on the front of the oven in 
dicates when the heaters are on or off. The auxiliary 
thermostat is furnished as a precaution to guard against 
accidental temperature changes and is usually set at 
one or two degrees higher than the control thermo- 
stat. The auxiliary thermostat contacts are normally 
in the closed position and the red indicator lamp is 
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normally on. The installation of this auxiliary is de- 
sirable to avoid any possibility of overheating the oven 
on long-time tests and consequent burning or damag- 
ing of the samples. 

The auxiliary thermostats were installed on the 
Laboratories’ ovens by the Precision Scientific Com- 
pany. They are standard equipment on ovens of this 
type which have been made in the last year or so. Full 
directions from the manufacturer are available to en 
able users of ovens not so equipped to make the in 
stallations themselves. 

The equipment for exposing specimens to oxygen 
under pressure at elevated temperature was designed 
with the object of providing capacity for testing a large 
number of samples, and keeping the number of spect 
mens in each pressure vessel small, so that danger ot 
migration between dissimilar compounds will be mini 
mized. 

The pressure vessels are small, having a depth of 
9.5 in. and an internal diameter of 3 in. The vessels 
are maintained at elevated temperature by immersing 
them in constant temperature water baths. ‘There are 
eight of these baths, each holding three pressure ves 
sels. Each bath is housed in a sepz.rate steel compart 
ment as a safeguard against possible explosion. A 
chain 1s placed across the entrance of each compart 
ment after the samples have been placed in the pres 
sure vessels and the vessels have been placed in the 
water bath. 

Oxygen is introduced into the vessels from the cen 
tral control panel outside the bomb compartments. En 
trance into the compartment after the chain is up and 
the pressure is on is forbidden for the sake of safety. 
This despite the fact that a relief valve is located at the 
oxygen control panel and frangible discs are installed 
in all pressure vessels. 

Pressures and temperatures are recorded on con- 
tinuous recorders mounted on the control panel above 
the valve manifold. 

Exposure of specimens to air under pressure at ele- 





Vicrometer dial gauge with special pin type anvil 
for measuring the wall thickness of insulating 
tubes for electrical conductors. 
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Placing a tubular sample of electrical wire insula 
/ 


tion in the Scott Tester. UL uses the Bureau of 
Standard type jaws for this work. 


vated temperature is carried out in two jacketed steel 
cylinders heated by oil circulated through the jackets. 
The equipment is standard, manufactured by the 
Ikmerson Apparatus Company. The steel cylinders 
are stationary, oil is locally heated electrically, air is 
piped in at 80 pounds per square inch from com 
pressors located elsewhere in the building. Each cylin 
der is 434 in. in diameter and 11 in. deep, accommodat- 
ing 40 specimens. Temperature and pressure record- 
ing instruments are located outside the compartment 
which houses the equipment. 

Tests for resistance of synthetic rubber compounds 
to oil are carried out by immersing the specimens in a 
small steel vessel containing oil of the desired proper 
ties which is heated to temperature by placing the ves- 
sel in a larger bath containing oil at a thermostatically- 
controlled elevated temperature. 

The ability of gasoline curb-pump hose to withstand 
repeated flexing is determined on a machine in which 
the hose is pulled back and forth over rotating wooden 
drums so placed that the hose is given a sharp S-bend 
The hose is filled with gasoline during the test to allow 
observation of the effect of flexing on the gasoline- 
retaining properties, and at the end of the flexing 
period the hose is tested to determine whether it will 
still conduct electricity and thus dissipate any accumu- 
lation of static electricity. 

Samples of wires having insulation specially com- 
pounded to resist moisture are subjected to tests in 
which the amout of water absorbed by the compound 
during seven days immersion in distilled water at 70°C. 
is determined. The specimens are dried to constant 
weight at 70°C. in a vacuum before and after immer- 
sion to determine whether any material is extracted by 
the hot water. , 
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The specimens are immersed in water contained in 
1000-ml tall-form lipless Pyrex brand beakers, and are 
suspended in the beakers by bending them to the form 
of a “U” and inserting both ends of the specimens 
through holes drilled in the flat cover plates. The 
beakers of water are maintained at the desired tem 
perature by immersion in a constant temperature water 
bath, in the cover of which are ten holes, just large 
enough so that the beaker will slip through and remain 
suspended by the rim. The beakers fit the holes tightly 
enough so that the escape of steam is prevented. 

Equipment for conducting chemical tests includes a 
laboratory-size mill for grinding the specimens, and a 
specially designed extraction apparatus in which the 
flasks are heated by a steam bath to avoid possibility 
of over-heating. A bank of muffle furnaces with pro 
vision for continuous recording of temperature is pro- 
vided for use in determining ash and sulfur content of 
rubber compounds 

In addition to the equipment maintained expressly 
for physical tests of rubber compounds, other apparatus 
is available in the general laboratory for use when re- 
quired. This includes equipment for electrical tests 
for insulation, large tension and compression machines, 
microscopes and other optical testing devices. Equip- 
ment for determining tendency of a material to heat 


This view shows one end of the wire testing 
laboratory as it looked at the beginning of the 
war before the men left for the service 


spontaneously has been used in studying the fire hazard 
of natural and synthetic rubber products. 

The availability of such equipment greatly extends 
the scope of the test work which may be conducted on 
rubber products. 





Industrial Hygiene in Hot Weather 


Hi. high temperatures of the summer months 

bring with them a number of hygienic problems 
in the rubber and other industries. The comfort and 
health of workers, as well as efficiency in production, 
depend to a considerable extent on the degree to which 
hot weather conditions are controlled. A real contribu- 
tion can be made, according to a special report issued 
by the Safety Research Institute, by maintaining as 
high a ventilation rate as feasible, with the rate of air 
movement within the workroom high enough to cool 
the occupants by rapid evaporation of their perspira 
tion. Where air conditioning is used in product con 
trol, with necessary heat or humidity resulting in damp 
clothing at the end of the work day, provisions for 
showers and a change of clothing at the end of the 
shift are desirable 

In operations involving the use of organic solvents, 
care must be taken to prevent changes in the ventila 
tion rate trom causing the solvent vapors to escape 
into the workroom atmosphere in concentrations above 
those known to be safe. Since many organic solvents 
are of high volatility, those which may be used safely 
in cool atmospheres may form excessive concentrations 
of vapor in hot atmospheres, unless exhausted. Efficient 
local exhaust ventilation will solve this problem. In 
operations where the solvent is used intermittently or 
in small amounts, open windows may provide suffi- 
cient ventilation for safety, depending upon the nature 
of the solvent. However, where local exhaust ventila- 
tion is provided for safe use of solvents in tanks, em- 
ployees generally should not be allowed to open win- 
dows; the currents of air thus created may disperse 
unsafe amounts of vapor into the workroom atmo- 


sphere, or, if the solvents used are flammable, may 
increase the hazards of fire and explosion. In such in- 
stances, to maintain a comfortable as well as safe 
workroom atmosphere, general exhaust should be pro- 
vided, in addition to local exhaust. 


Unqualified employees should not be allowed to tam- 
per with ventilating devices provided for safety, or 
shut them off, as occasionally happens because some 
individuals prefer the natural ventilation of open win- 
dows. These same rules on ventilation generally apply 
also where potentially harmful metal fumes, gases, 
mists or dusts are controlled. 

Industrial dermatitis or skin affections from con- 
tact with irritating substances used in industry are 
more prevalent in the summer months. This problem 
can be met by minimizing contact with the irritating 
substance, either by hoods or other mechanical means ; 
by requiring increased personal cleanliness (which 
implies the supplying of enough washstands or show- 
ers, and sufficient hot water and soap) ; by use of pro- 
tective clothing impervious to the irritating substances ; 
and by use of protective hand creams. 

In plant cafeterias, added care should be observed 
in the handling and refrigeration of food, and strict 
attention should be paid to sterilization of dishes and 
utensils. Drinking water should be between 40° F. 
and 80° F., preferably around 50° F. Salt and dextrose 
tablets are placed beside drinking fountains in a num- 
ber of industries to prevent heat exhaustion, especially 
where physical exertion and consequent heavy perspi- 
ration tend to decrease the normal salt supply of the 
body. 
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TENSILE 


Tensile tests on a Statex-73—GR-S tread compound at room 


temperature show results such as would be expected with carbon 


of six-acre surface. Values are approximately 80°/, of those 


developed by the same loading of Micronex in GR-S. 


Tested at higher temperatures similar to those developed in 
road service, tensile figures for Statex-93 treads are substantially 
the same as for Micronex treads. Tests at 220° F show full equiva- 


lence between Statex-93 and EPC type channel carbon. 


When specimens are subjected to flexing prior to testing 
another striking characteristic of Statex-93 is revealed — tensile 
does not fall off as rapidly as in the case of compounds con- 


taining channel carbons. 


We will be pleased to furnish further information. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 














OR some time it has been 
realized that the diffi- 
culties facing the rubber 
manufacturing industry no 
longer embraced shortage 


Manpower 
Situation 


of raw material supplies, but rather one of manpower. 
This is a situation which has been brewing for several 
months and one which was inevitable. Almost a year 
ago we predicted in these columns that the day was 
coming when the production facilities of the industry 
would be unable to handle the vast amount of all types 
of rubber which would be available once the synthetic 
rubber program neared completion. We wondered, 
too, where the manpower was coming from to handle 
the increased production facilities which were planned 
for the industry. 

That the day has arrived was forcefully brought 
home a few weeks ago when the War Department re- 
vealed that a shortage of heavy-duty tires was threat- 
ening the advance of the invasion forces, to say nothing 
of essential transportation on the home front. The 
War Production Board, after a series of conferences 
with military officials, urged tire manufacturers to step 
up production of these vitally needed heavy-duty tires 
within the next two or three months. The lag in pro- 
duction of such tires is generally attributed to man- 
power shortages. 

In a sense, however, as ably pointed out by the New 
York Times, the term “manpower” is a misnomer in 
this case, because what is actually necessary to previde 
more heavy-duty tires is an increase in production 
power or, in other words, more production per man per 
hour. There is good reason to believe that increases 
from 10 to 20 per cent can be secured in most fac- 
tories on tire production if the so-called self-imposed 
limitations set by individuals or groups of workers are 
lifted. This is a finding of the War Manpower Com- 
mission after conducting an eight-week investigation 
in four of Akron’s larger tire plants. 

There is no reason to believe that these work limita- 
tions are set by any other than the individuals or small 
groups of workers referred to above. Officials of the 


foriats «°° 


United Rubber Workers of America, the rubber union, 
have consistently shown a desire to aid the war effort 
in every manner possible, even under criticism from 
some of the rank and file. Some method must be 
found to assure these individual workers that increased 
hourly production now, called for by a drastic war 
emergency, will not be held as a yardstick against them 
Management has learned 


when the emergency is over. 
It is now up 


to cooperate with labor in most respects. 
to individual workers to prove to management that the 
war effort comes first and labor-management diffi- 
culties later. Such an effort will produce the tires 
needed on the war and home fronts. 


ECAUSE the Office of 

Well Done, the Rubber Director 

was originally established 

Col. Dewey by Presidential Directive 

primarily to supply the 

country with sufficient quantities of synthetic rubber, 

and thus avoid a rubber crisis, and because that job has 

been accomplished, Col. Bradley Dewey has submitted 

his resignation as Rubber Director of the United States 

and has recommended the liquidation of the Office of 

the Rubber Director as of September 1. The reasons 

set forth for both of these decisions are discussed in 
full elsewhere in this issue. 

Although Col. Dewey leaves three pressing problems 
behind him—manpower, tire cord supplies, and dis- 
posal of the government-owned synthetic rubber plants 

-no man can argue that he has not done his job and 
done it well. Called to Washington to assist William 
M. “Bill” Jeffers as soon as the latter was named 
Rubber Director following issuance of the Baruch 
Rubber Report, Col. Dewey has been virtually the 
power behind the throne. The technical decisions were 
his, the conversion problem was his headache, the trials 
and tribulations of construction were his lot—and he 
saw them all through. Jeffers “bulled” the rubber 
program along, Dewey “‘built” it. He has done his job 


and done it well. No man could do more. 
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DEWEY RESIGNS AS RUBBER DIRECTOR 
LEAVING MANPOWER PROBLEM TO WMC 


[TH the announcement that the supply of synthetic rubber is now ample 
to provide for any present foreseen emergencies and the statement that 
the responsibility for supplying new workers, which has become.the No. 1 
headache of the rubber manufacturing industry, lies with the War Man- 


powet! { ommission, Colonel Bradley 


Dewey on July 25th submitted his 


resignation as Rubber Director of the United States, effective September 


Ist. In his letter of resignation, addressed to James F. 


Byrnes, Director of 


the Office of War Mobilization, Colonel Dewey recommended the liquidation 
of the Office of the Rubber Director since “the need no longer exists for a 
highly integrated, hard-hitting organization cutting across properly estab- 


lished lines of responsibility of many agencies.” 


He added that the need 


for ORD has been met and stressed the point that the biggest need now is 


for manpower 


(The special report of the Rubber Director recommending 


the termination of his special powers is reproduced in full elsewhere in this 


Issue, } 

The drasti ituation which faces 
the rubber anufacturing industry, 
particularly in the manufacture of 
heavy duty tires f ilitary purpose, 
has beer the subject of numerous 
meetings between government agencies 
and representatives t the industry in 
recent weeks \ f these meetings 
had as thei all some method of 
supplying additional manpower in the 
rubber factories ( aracteristic of the 
rubber industry s the tact that charges 
and countercharges on present tire 
shortage have flown thick and fast in 


recent wee! 


Bottlenecks Are Discussed 


Officials of tire companies met wit! 
Charles | Wilson, 
W PB, 


during the end of July and methods of 


executive vice 
president of in Washington 
breaking the bottlenecks in heavy duty 
tire production were discussed. As a 
result of this’ meeting, the Army 
furlough former 


reiterated its plan t 


tire workers who are now in this 
country 

The furlough program, outlined by 
Maior General | D. Clay. Director 
or Material for the Army Service 


Forces, provides that tire manufac 
turers may request men formerly in 
their employ who were 30 years old 


and stationed in this country, who 
were not in the infantry, and who had 
had one or more years experience as 
heavy tire workers and Banbury oper 
ators before entering the service 
Subsequently, the Navy 
that it is placing on inactive duty and 


re ported 


returning to the rubber industry “a 
number of rubber workers skilled in 
the building of tires.” On August 9th, 
the Navy announced that 34 men al- 
ready had been released to report for 
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work in 15 plants of nine tire manu- 
facturing companies 

In disclosing that WPB had asked 
the tire industry to do the “miracu- 
lous” in meeting a 30% requested in 
crease in the production of heavy duty 
tires in the next two months, Mr 
Wilson stated that manufacturers of 
truck and bus tires will be granted 


priorities for obtaining manpower 
higher than those in the aircraft indus- 
try and second only to ratings given 
to a few industries engaged in secret 
military programs 

(Eprror’s Note: At the same time it 
(y ods 
Bureau would be set up under WPB’s 
Office of Operations headed by J. F 


Clark, who has been acting as an 


was disclosed that a Rubber: 


assistant deputy rubber director. This 
new bureau will supplant the Office of 
the Rubber Director, wh 
liquidated as an autonomous govern 


1944, as 


recommended by the retiring Rubber 


ich will be 
ment agency on September 1, 
Director. ) 


Explains Need For Tires 

In explaining the seriousness of the 
heavy truck tire shortage to the tire 
manufacturers assembled in Washing- 
ton, General Clay stated, “We are now 
shipping as much equipment to overseas 
battle fronts every two months as we 
did in the whole of the last war and it 
has to move on rubber from the ports 
of arrival. As our army advances, our 
supply lines are lengthened and the de- 
mand for trucking facilities increases.” 

Another reason for the increased de- 
mand for truck tires at the battle 
fronts, he said, was the fact that rail 
transportation is practically non-existent 


in battle areas because bridges ar 
tracks are either destroyed by our ow1 
armies prior to their advance or by the 
Germans as they retreat 

It has also been pointed out that an 
increase in the demand for large size 
airplane tires has resulted in a diversion 
of materials and manpower from the 
production of truck tires. Where the 
large size tires are concerned, particu- 
larly size 12.00 and over, it is stated 
that approximately 98% production of 
such tires is now allocated to the armed 
forces. 

Although tire manufacturers in general 
welcomed the cooperation of the Army 
and the Navy in offering to release tire 
workers, they were generally in agree 
ment that the flow of such workers will 
never reach torrential proportions. It 
is estimated that approximately 1,000 
men are needed in the Akron area if tire 
production is to be increased 30% in 
that area within the next two months 
and that there are less than 600 former 
tire workers from the area now in 


service. 
Tire manufacturers have not the 
slightest idea how many of this num 


ber are still in the country, how many 
are in divisions other than the infantry, 
or how many would be willing to leave 
the army to return to their former 
civilian jobs. The same applies to Navy 
men. One company official estimated 
that if 125 to 150 service men return 
to their tire jobs he would be agreeably 
surprised 


Number of Workers Needed 


According to a report issued by War 
Mobilization Director Byrnes, the follow- 
ing numbers of workers are needed by 
various tire companies in Ohio: Fire 
stone, 521; Goodyear, 285; Goodrich, 80; 
General Tire, 75; Mohawk Rubber, 35; 
Seiberling, 83; Dayton Rubber, 33; Den- 
man Rubber, 35; Mansfield Rubber, 72, 
40. These needs total 

In other words, ac- 


and Master Tire, 
1,081 tire workers. 
cording to one source, about 10% of tire 
machinery in Akron plants is idle because 
of labor shortages 
According to a 
Leonard Firestone, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Corporation of 
California, to a labor-management 
meeting, the four major rubber com- 
Firestone, Good- 


report made by 


president of the 


panies in Los Angeles 
year, Goodrich and U. S. Rubber—are 
operating with 40% of their machinery 
idle because of the manpower shortage. 
Mr. Firestone estimated this shortage at 
3,654 workers. 

Tire manufacturers were frankly 
skeptical regarding the suggested use of 
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German prisoners of war in tire plants. 
Although the War Department is under- 
stood to have given a “go ahead” signal 
to this idea providing union officials 
approve, the latter are opposed to the 
suggestion Union officials have ex- 
pressed the belief that enough labor can 
be obtained for tire production jobs if 
certain working conditions are improved 
and wages for certain heavy, dirty types 
of work are increased. 

In one move designed to increase tire 
production in the Akron area, the tire 
production expediting staff maintained 
in Akron by the Army Service Forces 
is being increased. Lt. Col. Kenneth 
Johnson, well known to rubber manufac- 
turers in the Akron area, is returning 
to Akron to head the staff. Expediting 
staffs will also be organized in other 
tire producing sections including the Los 
Angeles, Detroit and Memphis areas. 
Another move along similar lines was 
the announcement that Paul Fuller, 
Akron representative of the Conciliation 
Service of the U. §. Department of 
Labor, has been named Commissioner of 
Conciliation for the entire rubber indus- 
try. 

In an attempt to alleviate absenteeism, 
which is also a serious handicap faced 
by tire factories in meeting the increased 
tire requirements of the Army and 
Navy, a special committee has been or- 
ganized to deal with this phase of the 
problem. The committee is headed by 
Thomas Young (U. S. Rubber) and 
Harrington (DuPont), 
representing rayon producers making 
high tenacity yarns, and G. P. Barnwell, 
representing tire cord manufacturers. 


includes E. C. 


Special Fund Established 


\ special fund has been established, 
to which all companies included in the 
tire program, have contributed. This 
fund will be used to produce movie 
shorts dramatizing the importance of 
tires to the prosecution of the war and 
these films will be shown to worker 
groups at cord and tire plants to prove 
that absenteeism in such manufacturing 
units have direct adverse effect upon 
the over-all war program. 

\s this issue goes to press, a series 
of meetings is being held at Akron to 
find methods of putting into effect two 
measures to increase individual produc- 
tivity and step up the output of the 
critically needed truck and bus tires. 
These proposals are: (1) a 90-day mora- 
torium on all rates of production and 
other customary union practices which 
allegedly restrict daily output with assur- 
ance to the workers that they will get the 
benefit of increased pay from the higher 
production without being threatened 
with a cut in wage rates later, and (2) 
transfer of men from the production of 
less critical small tires or other work to 
the production of heavy truck and bus 
tires under an arrangement by which they 
will retain their seniority rights. 

On August 9th the War Manpower 
Commission charged that workers re- 
strictions on output are responsible for 
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a substantial part in the lag in pro- 
duction of heavy truck and bus tires. 
This charge was based on an eight-week 
manpower utilization survey conducted in 
four of Akron’s tire factories. 

Harry C. Markle, WMC Director in 
the Akron area, charged that over-all 
tire production could be increased 10% 
with the present labor forces if the detri- 
ments to production found in the sur- 
vey would be removed. He said that 
such an increase had already been 
achieved at the General, Tire plant 
through the cooperation of management, 
labor and the government. The survey 
is reported to have indicated “evils” on 
the part of both management and labor 
but the report based on the survey was 
not made public on the ground that it 
was a “confidential document.” 

It was learned from other sources, 
however, that in some of the largest 
plants the survey indicated that over- 
all production was being restricted by 
as much as 15% by “the workers self- 
imposed limitations” in many key depart- 


ments. The term “worker” was used 
because it is believed that labor leaders 
in the rubber field are not responsible 
for these limitations which are set up 
by “groups of workers” in various locals 
who are said to fear a return to the 
speed-up methods of pre-union days. 

According to the survey made by 
WMC, time studies indicated that pro- 
duction could be increased 21.4% on 
bomber tires and 17.5% on earth 
mover tires, such as are used on bull- 
dozers, if the self-imposed “limits” or 
“quotas” or “levels” or “goals” were 
removed. It was also determined that 
full utilization of women workers has 
been held back by union contract stipu- 
lations. 

Together with the general shortage of 
manpower, it was found the factors just 
discussed have caused tire production 
in the average factory to drop behind 
schedule at a rate of 8 to 12% a month. 
The WMC survey was made by a crew 
of 25 men in the Firestone, Goodyear, 
Goodrich and General Tire plants. 


LATEST PROGRESS REPORT REVEALS AMPLE SUPPLY OF SYNTHETICS 


\t the same time Rubber Director 
Dewey tendered his resignation and ex- 
plained the reasons therefor, he also is- 
sued Progress Repert No. 6 on the rub- 
ber situation. The report led off with the 
statement that the supply of synthetic 
rubbers is ample to provide for any 
presently foreseen requirements for es- 
sential rubber goods but there is a seri- 
ous shortage of the large heavy duty 
truck and bus, airplane and tractor tires, 
reflecting the shortage of manpower in 
the.rubber goods manufacturing plants. 

Pointing out that less than 6,000 addi- 
tional workers stood between the present 
shortage of tires and the ability to meet 
all essential requirements, the report 
stresses the fact that by Presidential 
Directive the responsibility for supplying 
new workers lies with the War Man- 
power Commission. Some of the other 
highlights of the report were as follows: 

The production goal for passenger 
tires will be met, if adequate manpower 
and cotton tire cords are supplied. The 
goal of 22 million passenger tires is as 
large as the over-all war effort permits 

especially in view of the demand for 
heavy cotton fabrics by the Armed 
Forces. In contrast with the manufacture 
of heavy duty tires, women can be used 
for the manufacture of passenger tires. 

The present availability of synthetic 
rubbers should not lull the public into 
false security as to the necessity of tak- 
ing care of its tires. Until more man- 
power, tire cords, carbon black, etc., are 
in sight than is now the case, it is but 
prudent for the owner of every tire to 
take care of it and worry as to where he 
will obtain his next tire. 

The requirements of the rubber pro- 
gram for technically and _ scientifically 
trained men as well as certain skilled 


workers must continue to come before all 
but the most urgent and special man- 
power demands of the Armed Forces, 

In short, the problems envisioned by 
the Baruch Committee when it wrote 
“If we fail to secure quickly a large 
new rubber supply our war effort and 
our domestic economy both will col- 
lapse” have been solved, but the de- 
mands of war are such that it may be 
many months before sufficient manufac- 
tured rubber goods, more particularly 
heavy duty truck and bus tires, are avail- 
able to supply the needs of the civilian 
economy of the United States of Amer- 
ica—a country “geared to rubber.” 

Discussing the basic situation, Col. 
Dewey stated that during the second 
quarter of this year 209,004 long tons 
of synthetic rubbers were produced, 
which represents production at the ap- 
proximate rate of 836,000 tons per year. 
Of the amount produced in the second 
quarter of the year, 186,035 tons were 
Buna S. For the first half of the year, 
a total of 376,087 tons of synthetic rub- 
bers were produced, of which 315,452 
tons were consumed, Production for the 
first half of the year was within 213 
tons of the estimate made in the pre- 
vious report of the Rubber Director’s 
Office. 

At the beginning of 1944, according to 
the report, it was planned to build 7,- 
000,000 passenger tires during the first 
six months of the year. Actually 7,- 
686,000 units were produced in this per- 
iod. The tire industry has been author- 
ized to produce up to 6,590,000 units 
during the third quarter of the year 
and it is hoped that a total of 13,590,000 
tires will be produced during the sec- 
ond half-year. The cotton tire cord situ- 
ation, however, is so tight that any 
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shortage or dislocation of inventory 


positions would make it difficult to meet 


the second half-year schedule 


Status of Construction 


Discussing the status of synthetic rub 
ber, the report states that the primary 
construction of all of the more than 50 
plants in the original rubber program 
for the manutacture of butadiene, sty 
rene, Buna S, neoprene and Butyl, has 
been con plete 1 and the plants are oper 
ating. A 14,000 ton per year capacity ex 
pansion of the neoprene plant at Louis 
ville, K is under way and will be com 
pleted late December 

It was also revealed that a privatel 
financed butadiene plant with a capacity 
of 10,000 tons per year has been ap 
proved and is under construction at Bish 
op, Texas. This plant is being built by 
the Celanese Corporation of America 


ising the aldol process and will employ 
petroleum gas as the basic raw material 
Pilot plant work indicates that this prom 
ost butadiene 


\ statement was included to the effect 


ess will produce low 
that a supplementary report to be pub 
lished later this montl will vive some of 
the more pertinent data on the cost of 
construction and the operating efficiency 
of all of the plants in the over-all rub 
ber program. In the meantime it was 
pointed out that with butadiene from al 
cohol costing about five times as much 
as that from butylenes, only the great 
need for aviation gasoline justifies any 
but a minimum use of butadiene from 


ilk ol ol 


Production of Synthetics 


Concerning production of the synthe 


tics for the vear of 1944. the report 


estimates that a total of 811,037 long 
tons oft all types will he produced ot 
which 712,376 will be Buna S, 21,159 


Butyl, 57,453 neoprene and 20,049 Buna 
N. It is further estimated that. a total 
of 460,750 tons of all types will be pro 
duced in the first six months of 1945 
ot which 390,000 tons will be Buna a 
27,550 Butyl, 33,500 neoprene and 9.700 
Buna N. It is pointed out that with the 
exception of the production of Buna N 
and Butyl, the anticipated capacity of all 
other synthetics iInciuding the Taw ma 
terials which go into their production 
exceeds the recommendations made in 
the Baruch Rubber Report 
Regarding conversion, Col Dewey 
stated that the conversion program can 
only be considered finished when the 
minimum requirements of crude rubber 
are no greater than the income of this 
commodity. Large sizes of truck and bus 
tires and military tires including air 
craft are at present consuming more 
than 60% of the crude rubber that is 
being used. Tires at tubes required by 


the Ordnance Department. the report 
states, are 82% converted to svnthetic 
and conversions planned for the next 
tew months will bring this figure to 85% 
It is estimated that 86% conversion to 
synthetic will be the optimum that can 


be accomplished 





Postwar Demand for Tires 


According to an interesting article 
on the rubber situation in the July, 
1944, issue of Fortune Magazme, 
entitled “Rubber on the Rebound,” 
Firestone estimates that Americans 
will buy 92,000,000 tires in the first 
postwar year with a gradual de- 
cline to 73,400,000 in the fifth year, 
or an annual average of 80,000,000 
tires, two-fifths of which will be 
original equipment tires. Goodrich 
estimates an average of 76,000,000 
in the first five postwar years, 
Goodyear figures 79,500,000 in each 
of the first three years, and U. S 
Rubber is counting on slightly over 
77,000,000 tires in each of the first 
two years after the defeat of Japan 
In the boom year of 1941, the article 
points out, the rubber industry manu 
factured only 62,000,000 tires, and in 
the better-than-average year of 1937 
it turned out only 53,000,000 units 
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Status of Crude Rubber 


The actual monthly consumption of 
crude rubber for ordnance items is esti- 
mated at 3,230 tons per month during 
the third quarter and 2,438 tons for the 
fourth quarter of this year. Although 
tracks and bogies for tanks had been 
converted largely to synthetic, combat 
experience has resulted im changes of 
vehicle design which has necessitated 
temporary return to the use of crude 
rubber. In all, military and_ essential 
civilian tires and tubes, tracks and bogies 
for tanks, and fuel cells for aircraft 
consume approximately 85% of the crude 
rubber that is being used. The consump 
tion of crude rubber during the first 
half of 1944 was well within the esti- 
mates of the conversion program ad 
vanced by the ORD 

In discussing the crude rubber situa 
tion, Col. Dewey stated that production 
from South America has been disap 
pointing and on this subject it appears 
that the prospects for 1945 are little or 
no brighter. The report referred to the 
recent termination of the project in 
Haiti for the development of cryptoste 
gia and repeated the recent estimate of 
the Department of Agriculture that ap 
proximately 600 long tons of guayule 
will be produced in this country by the 
end of June, 1945 

Plans have been prepared whereby ap 
proximately 26,000 long tons of guayule 
rubber may be produced from existent 
acreage but whether or not this total 
amount will ever be produced is depen 
dent upon future appropriations by Con 
gress. Until imports of crude rubber are 
sufhcient to supply all needs for such 
rubber, it is inconceivable that any avail- 
able source be destroyed and, according 
ly, the ORD is recommending holding 
the present plantings of guayule until 
at least June, 1945 





In concluding the report, Col. Dewey 
pointed out that the ORD during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, was able 
to turn back to the Treasury a very 
substantial percentage of the budget set 
aside for the payment of salaries and 
in the next fiscal year will turn back 
35% of the budget voted by Congress. 
The budget on which the Office is now 
operating for the current fiscal year is 
only $646,000 as compared with an an- 
nual rate of $2,240,000 during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1943. These sav- 
ings were attributed to efforts made to 
operate as a business institution with a 
minimum of personnel and without any 
unnecessary red tape or duplication of 
effort. 

At the peak of its activities, according 
to the report, the ORD employed 505 
people, of which some were part-time 
consultants. For the past 12 months this 
total has been steadily reduced until 
at the end of July there were less than 
250 on the payroll 

Included among new regulations af- 
fecting rubber manufacturers issued in 
recent weeks were the following 


HEELS AND SOLES 


Rubber heels being made of higher 
quality by manufacturers because better 
materials are now available must be sold 
at the ceiling prices applicable since 
November 1, 1943, to lower quality heels, 
OPA announced on July 29. No increase 
in ceilings is permitted for the higher 
quality heels because existing ceilings 
represent the prices of higher qualit: 
heels as sold in March, 1942. Lack of 
better grade rubber has prevented the 
manufacture of higher quality heels 
since shortly after Pearl Harbor 

The changes in the regulations, ac 
complished by Amendment No. 7 to 
M.P.R. 477 (Sales of Rubber Heels and 
Soles in the Shoe Factory and Home 
Replacement Trades), and Amendment 
No. 15 to M.P.R. 200 (Rubber Heels in 
the Shoe Repair Trade), both effective 
August 3, apply to rubber heels sold by 
manufacturers and wholesalers to (1) 
shoe manufacturers for use on new 
shoes: (2) chain stores and hardware 
stores for subsequent sale to consumers 
who wish to place them on shoes in 
their own homes, and (3) shoe repairing 
establishments. No changes are made in 
prices at the retail level 

These changes are accomplished by 
raising the minimum specifications of 
rubber heels for which specific ceiling 
prices are already established. Both mint- 
mum abrasions and tensile strength, 
which are indicative of wearing quality, 
are increased. Industry was consulted 
about these changes and generally ap- 
proved them 

At the same time, manufacturers pro 
ducing friction scrap soling material for 
new shoes may apply for a specific maxi 
mum price on material having a stitch 
tear test of 60 pounds, wet and dry. 
Heretofore-such applications could only 
be made where the stitch tear test was 
100 pounds dry and 85 pounds wet. The 
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abrasion of 45 remains the same. The 
action automatically revokes a_ special 
adjustable pricing authority granted re- 
cently on sales of 60 pound stitch tear 
test material. 


ELASTIC WEBBING 


New methods by which manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers will determine their 
ceiling prices on elastic webbing, braid 
and cord, have been established by OPA. 
These methods, incorporated in Amend- 
ment No. 17 to M.P.R. 220 (Certain 
Rubber Commodities), effective August 
14, will even out some extremely high 
and low ceiling prices of manufacturers, 
will make no substantial change in the 
manufacturers’ general level, but will 
substantially reduce the average of 
wholesale ceiling prices 

The term “elastic webbing” has been 
broadened to specifically include braid 
and cord. Retail prices are not covered 
by the action, but remain under the 
General Regulation. 
Shower curtains, typewriter feet and 


Maximum Price 


typewriter keys have been deleted from 
the list of commodities covered by the 
regulation, as they are already under 
other regulations. 

The changes in the manufacturer's and 
wholesaler’s ceilings have also been made 
not only because synthetic rubber is now 
being used for these items but because 
existing provisions have resulted in 2 
wide variety of ceilings, mainly because 
in the March, 1942, base month there 
was reduced production and resulting 
scarcity 

Manufacturers will determine their 
new ceilings by taking current syntheti 


rubber costs, March, 1942, prices of other 
materials and labor rates, and October, 
1941, gross margins. Heretofore all 
three factors were based on March, 
1942, levels, except synthetic rubbers 
where August 1, 1943, prices were used 

Wholesalers, who heretofore were 
under the General Maximum Price Reg 
ulation and are now brought under the 
same regulation as manufacturers for the 
first time, will determine their new ceil- 
ings by taking their net purchase cost 
October, 1941, margins. 
highest 


and adding 
Heretofore they used _ their 
March, 1942, prices. 


MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS 


Included among other new regulations 
issued by government agencies in recent 
weeks, of interest to the rubber manu- 
facturing field, were the following: 

Due to increased production facilities 
and improved imports, WPB has re- 
moved allocation controls from polyfiber 
and propylene glycol. The small order 
exemption for pine tar, previously five 
gallons a month, is now 54 gallons a 
month. 

Monomethyl amine and_ dimethyl 
amine, widely used in the manufacture 
of rubber accelerators, will be placed 
under quarterly allocation on October 1, 
according to WPB’s Chemicals Bureau. 
The material will be added as a schedule 
of General Allocation Order M-300. 

Several additions have been made to 
the list of brand names covered by ceil- 
ing prices in M.P.R. 435 (New Bicycle 
Tires & Tubes). The additions were 
covered by Amendment No. 5 to that 
regulation. 


DRASTIC CUT MADE IN AUGUST QUOTA COVERING TRUCK AND BUS TIRES 


The serious situation confronting the 
transportation industry was best ex 
pressed in the announcement by OPA o1 
July 27 that the number of large truck 
and bus tires allowed for rationing dur- 
ing August is the smallest since rationing 
began. Only 60,000 tires of size 8.25 and 
larger were alloted for the month, or 
less than half of the 135,000 certified for 
July. 

During the last four months the quota 
has averaged between 125,000 and 130,000 
heavy duty truck tires monthly, and the 
Office of Defense Transportation esti- 
mates that a minimum of 165,000 large 
size tires are needed each month during 
the third quarter to keep the present 
number of trucks and buses on the road. 

To meet the problem of rationing out 
the greatly reduced quota of 60,000 large 
size tires, an average of less than a 
dozen tires for each of the 5,500 local 
rationing boards in operation, OPA has 
authorized district offices to form tem- 
porary emergency truck tire rationing 
panels (covered in Amendment No. 8&3 to 
Ration Order R-1) to pass upon applica- 
tions and issue certificates for heavy 
truck and bus tires. These panels, 
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selected from ration boards within OPA 
districts, must make certain that trucks 
most essential to the war effort and the 
civilian economy secure tires. 

The quota for smaller size truck tires 
has also been reduced for August, being 
set at 280,000 tires as compared with 
375,000 for July. Total August quota for 
new passenger car and motorcycle tires, 
as announced in our last issue, is 1,950,- 
000, of which 173,840 are held in national 
and regional office reserves for meeting 
emergency needs. This August figure for 
passenger tires is the same as for July. 

August rationing quotas of tractor- 
implement tires are also about the same 
as for July. The total for tires 7.50 or 
smaller is 55,000, of which 13,600 are 
held in reserve, and for tires larger than 
7.50 the quota is 23,000, including 4,600 
held in reserve. The July allocation pro- 
vided 60,000 tires of 7.50 or larger and 
23,000 tires larger than 7.50. 

(Epitor’s Note: On August 9th it was 
announced that a supplemental large 
truck and bus tire quota of 25,000 has 
been authorized by the Rubber Director 
for August, bringing the August quota 
for tires size 8.25 and larger to 85,000 
anits). 





Entire Situation Reviewed 


Just prior to the disclosure that only 
60,000 heavy duty truck and bus tires 
would be made available for rationing in 
August, the War Production Board is- 
sued a statement warning of the forth- 
coming reduction. This statement was 
issued after the full board of WPB re- 
viewed the entire heavy tire situation and 
agreed that the Army’s requirements for 
heavy tires must be met at all costs, 
even though such a decision involved 
serious risks in the field of absolutely 
essential civilian transportation. 

The WPB statement was interpreted 
to mean that the Office of Defense 
Transportation supplies of replacement 
tires will be reduced from the estimated 
requirements of 495,000 to between 190,- 
000 and 230,000 for the third quarter, the 
exact quantity depending on the extent 
to which tires are used for replacement 
instead of new equipment. Consequently, 
tires available for bus and truck use will 
be sharply curtailed and WPB is calling 
upon all shippers and others concerned 
with the bus and trucking situation to re 
duce their requirements for transporta 
tion wherever possible to meet this situa 
tion. 

The board agreed that the needs of 
the Army for heavy-duty tires for cur 
rent operations are so urgent that they 
must be met even though domestic trans 
portation is seriously handicapped. Army 
officials at the board meeting said that 
the service’s stated recuirements for these 
tires during the third quarter have been 
rigorously screened, but agreed to make 
a careful re-screening to make absolutely 
certain that no tires not urgently needed 
for military operations are taken from 
the domestic economy. 

The domestic non-military original 
equipment tire requirements will be re- 
viewed to see whether up to 40,000 tires 
may be released from this program to 
meet the critical domestic transportation 
needs for replacement tires. The Foreign 
Economic Administration will reduce its 
original equipment requirements by 7,100 
tires and its replacement tire program 
by 27,900 tires, WPB said. It is hoped, 
WPB added, that this cut in require- 
ments of Allied countries will be partially 
overcome by tire production in other 
countries — particularly from South 
American Allies. 


Specific Actions Taken 

Several actions were taken by govern- 
ment agencies to meet the drastic situa- 
tion which faces the transportation field 
as the result of the tire shortages. In- 
cluded among these was a special prefer- 
ence list drawn up by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the War Food Adminis- 
tration. It was indicated from this list, 
which will be used as a guide by OPA’s 
newly-created emergency truck tire ra- 
tion panels, that heavy truck and bus 
operations assigned top flight priority 
ratings are the only services likely to re- 
ceive heavy duty tires until October 1. 

The preference list, made available on 
July 27, include all services requiring 
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heavy duty tires rated in the order ot 
essentiality in classes 1, 2A. 2B, 3, 4 and 
5 In general, it was believed, only 


‘ 
Classes 1 and 2 are expected to obtain 


tires The list, however is constituted on 
a “flexible basis,” and exceptions may be 
made to provide tires to lower ranking 
services Under some ircumstances, 
highly rated services may be denied tires 

Operators are classified in seven 
groups according to the nature of the 
services performed, each group being sub 


} a } 


divided to designate ratings tor off-the 


highway and over-the-road operations, 
wholesale local commercial delivery and 
eT VICE operat ons, and retail local com 
mercial delivery operation The list ap 


plies only to tire red &.25x20 and up 


Some Certificates Cancelled 


\nother step taken to meet the situa 


tion was the decision to cancel all out 
standing tire ration ertificates dated 
July 15 or earlier for truck and bus tires 
size 8.25 and larger. Tl step was also 


othcially covered by Amendment No. 83 
to Ration Order 1A. Approximately 100. 
0OO such certificates are affected by the 
ing to OPA, Certi 
ficates for smaller size truck tires, 7.50 


cancellation, accore 


and under, and for passenger car tires 
were not affected by the cancellation 
order 

In explaining the cancellation, OPA 
said that during April, May, June and 
July, total large size tire quotas given to 
OPA for rationing amounted to 504,500, 
and certificates calling for delivery of 
that many heavy duty tires were issued 


by local boards However, Since deals rs’ 


stocks already were at a minimum and 
since manufacturers’ shipments during 
the same four months totalled only 401. 
140 of these tires, or 103,360 less than 
quota, a great many certificates could not 


be used. It is these outstanding certifi 
cates, some held by consumers, that have 
been invalidated 

\ revised replenishment procedure, 
geared to the extreme shortage of larg 
size truck and tractor-implement tires. 
that dealers must now follow in repla 


ing their stocks of tires, was also set up 


by the amendment to the ration order 
( hanges affecting replenishment provide 

1. When a dealer sells a tire to a cus 
tomer holding a ration certificate calling 


tor a truck tire of size 7.50 ot smaller, 
the dealer may take the replenishment 
portion of the certificate (Part “B”) to 
his supplier and get either another small 
truck tire or a small tractor-implement 


2. It the certihcate against which a 
dealer delivered a tire called for a large 
size truck tire, the dealer may replenish 
his stock only with a truck tire of size 
8.25 or larger 

3. A certificate taken in by a dealer 
calling for a small tractor-implement tire 
may be used to replenish either with 
another small tractor-implement tire or 
with a Grade III (used passenger) tire 

4. A certificate taken in by a dealer 
calling for a large tractor implement tire 


may be used to replenish with another 
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tractor implement tire of any size, either 
small or large, or with a Grade III tire 

5. If a receipt (OPA Form R-12) 
taken in by a dealer called for a truck 
tire without any size description, it may 
be used to replenish with a small size 
truck tire or small tractor-implement 


tire 


ODT Statement on Situation 


The shortage of medium and heavy 
duty bus and truck tires might prove 
calamitous, according to an emergency) 
survey report made public by the Office 
of Defense Transportation. The survey 
showed that reports have been received 
from various sections of the country that 
a comparatively large number of essen 
tial medium-and heavy-duty vehicles 
were out of operation due to the inability 
to obtain replacement tires. Included in 
the list of inoperative vehicles are tank 
trucks used for hauling petroleum prod 
ucts, and others hauling food, war pro 
duction material, and other vital com 
modities ; 

The prospect of getting these trucks 
into operating condition again is at this 
time, the report stated, exceedingly 
gloomy. A number of local as well as 
intercity bus lines have notified ODT 
that unless tire replacements were made 
available at once, curtailment of service 
would be inevitable 

The report concludes with the observa 
tion that the medium- and heavy-duty 
bus and truck tire shortage affecting as it 
does transportation highly essential to the 
war effort, “might well prove a home 
front calamity” unless some means are 
found to alleviate the situation. 

In commenting on the report, Col. J 
Monroe Johnson, ODT director, urged 
all operators of rubber-tired vehicles to 
continue, and increase wherever possible, 
the conservation and service curtailment 


measures which, in 1943, provided a sav- 
ing of more than 824,000,000 vehicle 
miles. This latter statement referred to 
another ODT survey which _ indicated 
that under conservation measures taxi- 
cabs are conserving 400,000,000 vehicle 
miles annually; local rail and bus com- 
panies, 218,000,000 miles; school buses, 
156,000,000 miles; and intercity buses, 
49 000,000 miles. 

Other pertinent factors in the tire 
situation included the statement by the 
Petroleum Industry War Council that 
more than 200 petroleum transport trucks 
are completely out of service at present 
and the situation is daily becoming more 
acute because of the severe shortage of 


heavy duty tires, and the recommendation 
of the Trailer and Truck Tank Manu- 
facturers Industry Advisory Committee 
that WPB limit by directive the number 
of tires which any manufacturer may 
deliver as original equipment with a 
new trailer. 


Relax Recapping Regulations 


Because distribution of tire recapping, 
retreading and repair equipment is now 
adequate, WPB has eased up on tke 
regulations covering this type of equip 


ment with the issuance of General 
Limitation Order L-61, as Amended July 
18, 1944. 


Any person may place an_ unrated 
order with a manufacturer and it may be 
accepted and filled, but orders which are 
not approved orders as defined by the 
regulation, or orders bearing blanket 
maintenance, repair and operating ratings 
authorized by other WPB reg 
shall be treated as unrated orders 


" 
ilations, 

\n “approved order” means (a) an 
order for new recapping, retreading or 
repair equipment authorized on Form 
WPB 1319; (b) any order for this ma 
chinery which WPB_ has authorized 
under L-61 before March 23, 1944, to be 
produced or delivered; and (c) any U.S 
Army or Navy order or export order 
which bears a preference rating 

According to the amended lancuage, a 
manufacturer must use interchangeable 
facilities to fill rated orders classified in 
each higher group before he may use the 
same facilities for orders in any lower 
group. In transferring his production to 
a higher rated order, the manufacturer 
is allowed 15 days to change over after 
the higher order is received 

Except for ratings assigned to. ap- 
proved orders and blanket MRO ratings, 
no person shall apply or extend any rat 
ings to get retreading or similar tire 
machinery. Any rating purporting to be 
applied or extended to get this machin 
ery except for ratings assigned to ap 
proved orders and blanket MRO orders, 
shall be void, and no person shall give 
any effect to it 

Retreading and recapping equipment is 
defined as any mechanical device used in 
connection with applying uncured rub- 
ber in the form of camelback, patching 
rubber, etc., to rubber casings or inner- 
tubes for the purpose of renewing or re- 
pairing them. 
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CARBIDE CORP. REVEALS 
POLYETHYLENE PRODUCTION 


Permission to reveal its remarkable 
production. record of polyethylene was 
recently given to the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., New York City, by 
the Navy Department. Starting from 
scratch some two years ago, Carbide is 
currently producing the Navy’s require- 
ments for polyethylene at a rate 600% 
of the designed capacity of the plant. 

According to Carbide officials, a little 
over two years ago the Navy learned 
that the company, in collaboration with 
Linde Air 
concern, had developed a method of 
At that time it 
was determined that. this material was 


Products Co., an associated 
producing polyethylene 


suited to meet the Navy’s requirements 
of an insulation for coaxial cable used 
in radar equipment. 

\t the Navy’s request, these two com- 
panies, working together but entirely 
independent of anyone else, designed in 
their own engineering department and 
built with their own construction organ- 
ization, a plant to produce polyethylene. 
Within 13 months from the date the 
project was authorized, the plant was 
producing at 180% of rated capacity 
Today, as stated, it is producing at 600% 
of rated capacity 

Polyethylene plastics are inherently 
flexible, translucent materials that possess 
many unusual properties. They are en- 
tirely new materials, unique in the plas- 
tics field as well as in the industrial 
field. These plastics have excellent in- 
They are tough and 
The amount of water 
they will absorb is inappreciable, while 
films of the material will not permit the 
passage of appreciable amounts of water 


sulating properties 
resistant to shock 


vapor. In addition, polyethylene softens 
at the unusually high temperature for 
thermoplastic materials of 230° F., above 
the temperature of boiling water, and 
remains virtually unaffected by —90° F. 


Properties Can Be Varied 


Polyethylene plastics are produced 
under strictly controlled conditions. By 
changing the conditions of manufacture, 
the properties of the base resin can be 
varied to satisfy the needs of particular 
applications. At the present time only 
one grade of resin is being produced. 
Among the properties which can be 
varied are tensile strength, elongation at 
break, tear resistance, and brittleness 
temperature. The properties of the 
resin indicate that the use of these mate- 
rials in future years will be extremely 
widespread. 

Because they are colorless as manu- 
factured, the resins can be produced as 
clear translucent articles or can be form- 
ulated in a wide color range offering 
exceptionally high luster. The plastics 
are so light that they will float on water. 
They can be processed by the methods 
now employed for the older types of 
thermoplastic materials. They may be 
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extruded, molded, fabricated into sheets 
and film, and coated on to cloth. 

\ll types of polyethylene plastics are 
distinguished by a dielectric constant at 
50 mc. of 2.29 and a power factor of 
0.0003; low water absorption (0.03 per 
cent weight gain in 100 hours), and low 
transmission of water vapor; and resist- 
ance to attack by many chemicals, in- 
cluding a number of solvents. As these 
materials are inherently flexible, the use 
of a plasticizer is unnecessary. 


Many Postwar Possibilities 


The excellent electrical properties of 
the resin are of primary importance in 
present-day uses and suggest many ap- 
plications when greater quantities are 
available. Their chemical inertness, low 
moisture transmission, inherent  flexi- 
bility, and toughness indicate that the 
resins will be used in the manufacture 
of many products such as_ washers, 
gaskets and other molded articles; films; 
coated fabrics and paper; collapsible 
tubes ; tubing; filaments; and many other 
similar articles. 





Nubun Latex Insulation 


A new synthetic latex insulation for 
power, lighting and communication cable, 
known as Nubun, has been developed by 
the U. S. Rubber Co. The new insulation 
will permit the design of new types of 
wire and cable with improved electrical 
and physical characteristics. It is made 
by the continuous dip method and quali- 
ties claimed include flexibility, impermea- 
bility to water, laminated construction, 
and perfect centering of the conductor to 
produce an insulated wire of maximum 
conductivity and minimum diameter. 
Nubun is said to be exceptionally ho- 
mogeneous following vulcanization and 
has high electrical characteristics. It is 
also low in specific conductive capacity. 
Nubun insulation is made from a special 
modification of Buna S. _ Laboratory 
tests have shown that Nubun, before 
aging, has a tensile strength of 2500 
pounds, an elongation of 2 to 13 inches 
and a permanent set of 5/16-inch. After 
96 hours of aging in an oxygen bomb, its 
tensile became 2000 pounds and its elonga- 
tion 2 to 11 inches. 








AUSTRALIAN MISSION VISITING U. S. TO STUDY SYNTHETIC RUBBER 





A nine-man mission representing the 
Australian government and the rubber 
industry of Australia is currently in the 
United States for the purpose of study- 
ing the processing of synthetic rubber 
and its uses in manufacturing rubber 
goods, looking towards the extended 
use of synthetic rubber by the industry 
in Australia. They plan to visit various 
types of factories manufacturing miscel- 
laneous rubber goods during their ex- 


tended stay. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows four members of the mis- 
sion visiting the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. plant in Akron. They are, read- 
ing from left to right, W. J. Condon, 
general superintendent of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Australia; G. 
Pattison of the Hardie Rubber Com- 
pany; D. Preistly of the Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co.; and Major C. Harle of the 
Australian Army. 
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It is now almost twe years since the 
Rubber Survey Committee, composed ot 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, Dr. Karl 17 
( omptor ind D lames B ( onant 
State 

(fa ritical and strategic materials 
rul i 2 thre ; hich presents thi 


areatest threat to the safety of our Na 


tion and the succ f the Allied cause 
Production of ste pbper, aluminum 
alloys, or aviation 1 ime may be w 
adequate to prosecute the war as rapidl 
and effects ve could wish, but at 
the worst u tt ’ issured of suffi 
cient suppir f ti ten fo operat 
mr armed roe n a verv powerfu 
ale. But if we fail t ure quick 
a large new rubber iPr ur war efiort 
and ur domestt economy both wr 
tlapse. Thus the + r situation quit 
rise ; ur ” f roti | pr } le ye ’ 
Today, as ! wn in Progress Report 
No. 6 ol the Othes Rubber Director 
this most ' ca roblen has been 
solve l 
In its report tl Barucl { ommittec 
emphasized the need for new steps t 
ration and conserve rubber, recommended 
the release of more rubber to maintain 
necessary ci liar lr ng, eT pl asized the 
necessity Tt high t priorities tor the 
materials needed to build the plants for 


the processes then approve 1 and recom 
mended the appointment of a R ibber 


Director with broad powers which cut 


across the organizational responsibilities 
established 


Emphasizing the necessity of 


and authorities ¢ many 
agencies } 


keeping our Armed Forces fighting and 


our essential han wheels turning, it 
stated 

“This m t Lov ‘hbulling 
through th bresent noantic rubber 
program and lfequarding ealousl 
every Ounce , ru er m the country 


As recorded in the “Ix progress reports 


of the Office of Rubber Director. these 


recommendation ave served as a guide 
to its work Subrect only to verv minor 


departures hey ave been 


arried out 


Today, the plants of the synthetic rub 


her program areé built ind operating 


Products whicl rmerly required 80% 
of the crude rubber consumed are now 
being made with synthetics and further 
conversions, which are already planned 


and which will go into effect within the 
next tew months, will further cut down 
the consumption of crude so that the 
country will be in a _ position to. live 
crude rubber 
\ stockpile ot over 100,000 tons of rube 
rubber is still on hand and a stockpil 
of 104,000 tons of synthetics has been 
built up 


within its income of new 


Recapping and the necessity of 
conserving rubber have been accepted by 
the public 
The Rubber 
prises a well-staffed organization 
such 


Restrve Company com 


Until 
found for the 


time aS WAYS are 


plants to go into private hands, it is 


fully qualihed to oversee and coordinate 

















































































SPECIAL REPORT OF THE RUBBER DIRECTOR 


(Recommending Termination of Special Powers July 25, 1944) 


1 
ti 


e efforts of the many outstanding com 
fanies selected by them to operate the 
synthetic rubber plants and to oversee 
the transportation and storage of the 
resultant synthetics as well as the crud 
rubber sto kpile 

Six pilot plants are being built to pilot 
mprovements in the processes for mak 
ing GR-S, commonly known as Buna S 


\ k rol 


Rubber Reserve Company art 


synthetic rubber. Laboratories in 


owned by 


being operated by the University of! 
Akron to manufacture on a small scale 
und evaluate new types of synthetic rub 


bers including those presented by com 


panies not adequate piloting 


facilities. A test fleet is being operate 


possessing 


Texas tor the Government by a vrout 
the smaller tire manufacturing com 


panies. The research facilities and tes 


fleet give all manufacturing companies 
large and small, equal opportunity. The 
su table di 


continued under 1 
| 
| 


should be 


rection as a safeguard tor the tuture 


until such time as a mechanism can be 


levised to place the new synthetic rubber 


industry in the hands of private enter 


prise 


goods manufacturing in 


The rubber 


lustries have been expanded so that 


heir facilities will soon be adequate to 


permit manufacturing all of the rubber 


goods now essential to the prosecutor 
»f the war and the maintenance of essen 
tial civilian activities. The requirements 
of the rubber goods manufacturing 
lustry for ravon and cotton tire cords 
various types ol carbon blacks and spe 
ial chemicals have been determined by 
the Office of Rubbe r Director and pre 
divisions of the War 


Production Board which are 


sented to those 
responsible 
for seeing that the demands are met 

The requirements for manpower have 


War 


Manpower Commission which is respon 


heen presented repeatedly to the 
sible for seeing that adequate manpower 
is available to the rubber goods manu 
facturing plants as well as the synthetic 
rubber plants 

In short, the program has been carried 


to a point where with reasanable manu 


facturing efficiency, only the failure of 


those responsible to supply adequat 


manpower, or essential components 
ther than rubber, can result in a short 
age of essential rubber goods of hig! 
quality 

supplies of men and 
staffed 


ind well directed group should be able, 


Given adequate 


components, a very small, ably 





with the cooperation of the rubber goods 
manufacturing industry, to watch overt 
changing conditions so that essential ce 
mands are met and the industry properly 
guided through the reconversion period 
When crude rubber is again available, it 
will be necessary to see that small com 
panies are equitably treated until it is 
freely available to all 

In view of the above, I feel that there 
reason to further the 


is no maintain 





road powers that were given to the Rub- 
ber Director only because they were e€s- 
sential to the meeting of an emerg- 
ency which now no longer exists. Conse- 
recommending that the 
Director be abolished 
ident to the 


such 


quently, | am 
Office of 
and that priority powers in 


Rubber 


allocation of rubber goods and 


regulation as the rubber goods manu 


facturing industry may need, as well as 
industry’s 


ot thie 


the determination 


} } 


needs for products which are in short 
Division 


This 


report to 


supply, be given to a Rubber 
within the War Productior 


' 11 


Division might well 


Board 
Rubber 
the Chairman or the Executive Vice 
Chairman and be organized similarly to 
and operated in the same general way as 
the Steel and 
War Production Board 
Production 


Aluminum Divisions of the 
War 


Board has determined the 


(nes the 
essentiality of a program, its Production 


Executive ( ommiuttee whicl includes 


representatives of the Armes 


rees, 18 


the ideal body to insist that adequate 
manpower be provided 
Such a Din 


Reserve Company to sup 


Rubbet 


ily the require 


ision cou ause 


ments of synthetics and Rubber 


Rese rve 
Lompany could nevotiate vhere neces 
sary with the Petrolew \dmiunistratiot 
for War for its requirements of raw ma 
terials from petroleur Debatable points 


rector of Wart 


could be appealed to tie 
\fobilization 


Research incident to the rovement 


of present processes tor the manutacture 


of synthetics should be irried 
directior ot he bbher Reserve 


forward 
under the 
Company in accordance with already de 
termined and approved policies Re 
search pertaining to the piloting and 
evaluation of new synthetics should be 


overseen, with the aid of a consulting 


board, either by the Division of 
the War Production Board or the Rub 
objects of 
defined 


1 


ind policies there 


ber Reserve Company Tr] 


such research have been clearl, 
and the organizations 
for well set and functioning. Under such 
a set-up new provisions governing con 
versions from the use of crude to syn 
thetics and vice versa during the first 
months after more cruce ubber is avail- 
governed by this Rubber 
Division of the War Production Board 


which would presumably (1) utilize the 


able. would be 


services of men who know the problems 
and (2) continue to operate with the help 
and advice of rubber industry technical 
committees 


War 


the close 


The new Rubber Division of the 
Production Board s| ould have 
cooperation of the Office of 
Transportation and the 
\dministration 


Defense 
Othice of Price 


The proposed new set-up provides for 
the handling of present and future day 
to day 
the same way that these problems are 
handled 
War 


away 


problems incident to rubber in 


for other products within the 
Production Board. It 
with certain 
duplicating of functions inevitable to the 
continuance of the present set-up 

The above recommendations are influ- 


would do 
overlapping and 


enced by the recommendation in the re 
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port of Bernard M. Baruch and John M. 
Hancock of February 19, 1944 entitled 
“Report of War and Postwar Adyjust- 
ment Policies” in which they stated that 
“All controls and the war agencies ad- 
ministering these controls should be 
liquidated when no longer necessary.” 
The controls exercised by the Rubber 
Director over outside agencies are no 
longer necessary. 

| recommend that the above changes 
be made effective September 1 of this 
year or at such earlier time as may be 
conveniently arranged. 
BrapLey Dewey, 

Rubber Director 


Jury 25, 1944. 


Establish New Dayton Firm 


Plastic & Rubber Products, Inc., a 
newly-organized rubber and _ plastics 
manufacturing firm, will shortly occupy 
a factory now under construction at 3110 
Oakridge Drive in Dayton, Ohio. The 
new company, partially financed by De- 
fense Plants Corporation funds, will 
manufacture products for the automotive 
and aeronautical industries, and will rep- 
resent a total investment of $200,000. Of- 
ficers of the new concern include Mac- 
Neel Pierce, president; H. G. Taylor, 
executive general 
manager; N. O. Hulsey, vice-president ; 
William G. Kiefaber, treasurer; and 
Arthur W. Meyering, secretary. Some of 


vice-president and 


these officers are connected with the 
Plastics & Rubber Products Co., of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Taylor, the general man- 
ager of the new firm, has served as con 
sultant for the Los Angeles company 


Schulman Akron Plant Razed 


The large scrap rubber plant main- 
tained by A. Schulman, Inc., at 790 East 
Tallmadge Ave., Akron, was completely 
razed by fire on August 3. Damage was 
estimated at approximately $350,000. The 
hre, believed to have started from sparks 
struck by a passing freight train, was 
one of the most spectacular in the his- 
tory of Akron, some 50 people being hos- 
pitalized from injuries suffered in fight- 
ing it. The Schulman plant employed 125 
and fortunately most of the workers had 
gone home before the conflagration 
started. Officials of the company report 
they hope to rebuild shortly so that oper- 
ations may be resumed as quickly as 


possible 


Takes Over K & W Rubber 


Michael J. Broderick, who has been 
operating the Broderick Rubber Co. in 
Chicago, Ill., for the past several months, 
has purchased the K & W Rubber Corp., 
Delaware, Ohio, from J. H. Johnson. 
Mr. Broderick has taken over the Dela- 
ware plant and will continue operations 
under the name of K & W Rubber, not 
incorporated. The shoe soles and other 
K & W rubber products will continue to 
be manufactured at the plant which now 
employs approximately 20 people. 
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Signal Corps Saves Rubber 


More than 12,000,000 pounds of 
crude rubber were conserved by the 
Signal Corps of the U. S. Army in 
the first four months of 1944 
through the use of synthetics and 
alternate materials in thousands of 
procurement items, thereby reducing 
their crude rubber requirements from 
2,626,000 pounds in June, 1943, to 
approximately 800,000 pounds in 
April, 1944. The largest savings 
have been effected through the use 
of substitutes in the production of 
field wire and telephone cable assem- 
blies. Further changes in design and 
production techniques are steadily 
decreasing the use of crude rubber 
in Signal Corps equipment. 


_ J 





Ridacto—Accelerator Activator 


Ridacto, an activator for the thia- 
zole type accelerators, has been intro- 
duced by the Ridbo Laboratories, Inc., 
111 Pennsylvania Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
Described as a mobile liquid with a 
specific gravity of 1.06, the new ma- 
terial may be effectively used by re- 
ducing the primary thiazole acceler- 
ator and activating with Ridacto in a 
proportion to produce the desired cur- 
ing rate. When Ridacto is used, ac- 
cording to Ridbo Laboratories, the 
persistent effect of the thiazoles is 
partially eliminated and vulcanizates 
with improved tear resistance and ex- 
cellent retention of tensile and elonga- 
tion after aging are obtained. Danger 
of scorching is also said to be elimi 
nated 


Extend Use of Pliobond 


Originally developed as a means of 
bonding wood to metal, Pliobond, the or- 
ganic cement recently announced by the 
(,oodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, can 
now be used to bond any two desired ma 
terials together. As a result, Goodyear 
scientists are prepared to offer the post- 
war world a whole new array of building 
materials combining desirable structural 
qualities with beauty and low cost. They 
expect these to find innumerable uses in 
the construction of industrial and com- 
mercial buildings, homes, airplanes, fur- 
niture, streamlined trains and other nu- 
merous necessity items. 


A practical new folding ladder has 
been developed by the Duo-Safety Lad- 
der Corp., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. It folds 
into a bundle, 3 inches by 3 inches, and 
is equipped with special type shoes which 
provide a maximum safety for a ladder 
of this type. 

The adaptation of Pliofilm for col- 
lapsible tubes and packaging has been 
disclosed by Goodyear. It will be used 
for toothpaste, shaving cream and similar 
articles. 


WPB CHEMICALS BUREAU URGES 
INCREASED USE OF MPC BLACK 

Jecause the increased demand for easy 
processing channel carbon black (EPC) 
has reduced production in the channel 
black industry by approximately 15%, 
the Chemicals Bureau of the War Pro- 
duction Board issued a statement on 
August 5 urging all members of the rub- 
ber manufacturing industry to replace 
their EPC requirements with medium 
processing channel black to the fullest 
possible extent. 

Where the direct substitution is not 
possible, Chemicals Bureau officials sug 
gested a blend with semi-reinforcing 
furnace or high modulus furnace, or 
use of high modulus alone. It was said 
that this could be done without any 
loss in quality in the finished product 
and, in many cases, would result in an 
improvement. Because of the increased 
demands, Chemicals Bureau officials said 
that it had in many cases been necessary 
to deny or cut August allocations for 
channel carbon black. 

This situation is expected to be cleared 
up by the end of the year, officials ex- 
plained, since new production of both 
channel and furnace carbon blacks is 
scheduled to be brought in each month 
throughout the rest of the year. How- 
ever, there js enough carbon black now 
being produced and in stock to meet 
1944 requirements fully, it was asserted. 

Since January 1, 1944, production of 
all grades of furnace carbon black has 
been increased from less than 100,000,000 
pounds a year to more than 430,000,000 
pounds a year. When the present pro 
gram is completed in the early part of 
1945, production will be at a rate of 
625,000,000 pounds a year, officials said 

Channel black production also is being 
increased monthly. By March, 1945, it 
should be at a rate of over 600,000,000 
pounds a year, bringing the grand total 
to more than 1,200,000,000 pounds per 
vear of all black for the rubber industry 

Chemicals Bureau officials said that 
short supplies of natural gas and state 
restrictions have delayed production of 
easy processing black to such an extent 
that 1945 rubber requirements tor easy 
processing black have been reduced by 
50,000,000 pounds. This has been bal 
anced by an increase of the same amount 
in the requirement for furnace black. 


New Swedish Synthetic Factory 


Due to the marked shortage of crude 
rubber imports, the Swedish Riksdag has 
appropriated 20,000,000 crowns (about 
$5,000,000) for the immediate construc- 
tion of a synthetic rubber factory, ac- 
cording to a statement recently released 
by the American-Swedish News Ex- 
change. Sweden now obtains a small 
amount of synthetic rubber from Cer- 
many in exchange for other materials 
more vitally needed by that country, but 
this is not nearly sufficient to make up 
for the drastic curtailment of crude rub 
ber imports. 
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BRITISH RUBBER FEDERATION 
OUTLINES POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


The extent to which the rubber in 
dustry in England will be able to con- 
tribute to the revival of national trade 
in the postwar period was recently out- 
lined in a memorandum presented to 
the British Board of Trade by the Fed 
eration of British Rubber and Allied 
Manufacturers Associations. The mem 
orandum points out that the Federa 
tion represent 24 trade associations, 
all larwely dependent on rubber as a 
common raw material, with 288 manu 


facturing firms and more than 300 fac- 
tories in Great Britain Che present 
employment Il of approximately 


50,000 is expected to rise to 65,000 on 
the resumption of normal trade 
According to the memorandum, syn- 
thetic, no matter how freely available, 
cannot yet be rewarded as a complete 
substitute for natural rubber in some 
important product It is therefore 
desirable to emphasize that the entire 
industry can neither provide maximum 
employment nor recover its pre-war 
productivity unl and until an ade 
quate volume of natural rubber is at its 


dispo al 


Advocate Price Stabilization 


Che stabilization of the price of rub 
ber at a reasonable level for a speci- 


fied postwar period is advocated and 


the importance of other industries be 
ing able to supply ancillary materials 
stressed The pr ducts if the textile 
industry, for example, are essential to 
many branches of the rubber trade, in 
cluding tires, conveyor and transmis 
sion belting, hose, footwear and sports 
goods 

As tar as pt xluction capacity goes, 
this has been increased in some sex 


tions of the industry, particularly for 


specialized and government-assisted 
work With the possible exception of 
the reclaim section, the Federation 
does not consider that there will be 


any post-war difficulty in employing 
such additional capacity as has resulted 
from war production 

In dealing with the labor needed, 
the Federation urges that special con 
sideration should be given to the early 
release of: (a) electrical, mechanical 
and maintenance engineers; (b) pivotal 
workers upon whom the employment 
of others will depend 

Che memorandum points out that 
the re-establishment of many other in 
dustries must depend upon the ready 
availability of rubber component parts 
For example, manufacturers of motor 
cars and commercial vehicles will not 
be in a position to attain their potential 
of production and employment unless 
tires and other rubber parts are avail 
able for the finished vehicle 

In regard to equipment, the Federa 
tion sees no likelihood of postwar pro 
duction heing handicapped by the in- 


efficiency of equipment. Overworked 





equipment and obsolescent machinery 
can be replaced in accordance with 
normal procedure and it is considered 
to be a matter of urgency that taxation 
should be amended to permit adequate 
reserves to be built up during the war 
for this purpose. 

The removal of government stores 
from production shops, if postponed, 
will, it is pointed out, obstruct re- 
employment and the Federation ac- 
cordingly requests that it be given de- 
tails of premises and equipment likely 
to be surplus to Government require- 
ments, so that the industry may have 
early opportunity of acquisition. 

Most, if not all, sections of the in- 
dustry, the memorandum states, have 
been required to degrade their prod- 
ucts in order to conserve rubber. In 
the interests of consumers, and of na- 
tional and international quality reputa- 
tion, the Federation urges the earliest 
possible post-war return to pre-war 
quality levels or higher. 

\s a substantial demand is expected 
after the war, and as natural rubber 
will not be freely available, the con 
tinued controlled allocation of rubber 
and other raw materials may be un- 
avoidable. The Federation is there- 
fore of the opinion that, for as long as 
it may be essential, the control of raw 
material issues should be exercised by 
the appropriate department of H. M. 
Government It is suggested, how- 
ever, that allocations should be made 
in cooperation with representatives of 
the Federation 

Postwar conditions, the memoran- 
dum points out, will embody many 
more complications than now exist, 
including those represented by the 
competing claims of home and export 
business, and since policy as well as 
procedure will be involved in the post- 
war allocation of raw materials, the 
Federation feels itself qualified to 
share the responsibilities of control 
Distribution, it is urged, must be freed 
from all the regulations and restric- 
tions now in ftorce, otherwise con- 





gestion may obstruct that free flow of 
goods which is a necessary corollary 
to revived production 

On the question of surplus stocks, 
the Federation is prepared to consider 
the formation of a re-purchasing com- 
pany to act for the entire industry. 
Each section of the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry, acting through the Fed- 
eration, should be given the oppor- 
tunity, says the memorandum, of re- 
purchasing the goods supplied by its 
members and eventually regarded as 
surplus to postwar requirements 

In making this proposal, the mem- 
orandum explains, no unreasonable fi- 
nancial or other advantages are being 
sought. The Federation merely wish- 
es to avoid all those unfortunate fea- 
tures which accompanied the disposal 
of some surplus stocks after the 1914- 
18 war. The promiscuous sales of 
such stocks will delay the employment 
of labor in the manufacture of new 
goods and will tend to concentrate sur- 
plus goods in few hands, thus penaliz 
ing the consumer. 


No Special Problems Anticipated 


Summing-up postwar prospects, the 
memorandum expresses the opinion 
that, given the required materials and 
labor, the industries represented by the 
Federation will be able to resume 
peace-time production without any con 
siderable delay. 

In conclusion, the 
states that the Federation wishes to 
emphasize the vital part which trans 
port must inevitably play throughout 


memorandum 


postwar reconstruction. To an ap- 
preciable extent, re-employment will 
be influenced by the ease of goods 


movement and there is no need to 
stress how essential to transport are 
many of the products of Federation 
members. It is therefore submitted 
that the needs of the British rubber 
manufacturing industry, in relation to 
postwar production, justihMably merit 
some priority of consideration. 








Comparison of Tire-Company Sales-Profits 
BASED UPON 1942 AND 1943 TIRE-COMPANY REPORTS 


Saies Profits 
1943 1942 1943 1942 

Armstrong : Side )-Ue vveaaletediaes $ 451,582 $ 350,558 
Dayton ey $ 17,892,636 $ 14,063,151 620,622 521,053 
Firestone 545,389,601 352,693,500 15,183,382 12,481,129 
General 51,987,521 32,944,784 1,740,084 1,382,963 
Goodrich 374,408,710 238,784,372 11,584,501 9,524,706 
1;00dyear . 760,491,044 451,493,034 21,479,048 14,370,911 
ee a 25,236,489 18,725,101 1,241,934 1,144,765 
Mohawk 5,290,995 3,685,505 354,433 348,947 
Norwalk 5,984,863 4,003,470 162,165 142,350 
Seiberling 18,273,872 11,681,388 609,301 732,928 
United States 422,271,343 290,992,037 14,163,554 8,381,011 

Total ... . «. .$2,227,227,074 $1,419,066,342 $67,590,606 $49 381,321 
Percentage Increase Sales ... .36% Percentage Increase Profits . 41.8% 


Note: This comparison was compiled by Tire Rebuilders News 
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Army “Weasel” Revealed 


The Ordnance Department of the Army 
Service Forces has announced that for 
nearly two years, a new type military 
vehicle has been in secret production at 
the Studebaker Corp. plant in South 
Bend, Indiana. The vehicle, known as 
the “weasel,” is propelled by a special 
rubber track, designed and developed by 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. It is declared 
capable of operating over a greater va- 
riety of terrain conditions than any other 
mobile machine now in service. Key to 
ability to roll over sur- 
wheel 


the “weasel’s” 
faces impossible to conventional 
and other track-laying vehicles, is its 
light weight combined with broad tracks 
which extend the full length of its low- 
The car, used as a person- 
nel and cargo carrier for Arctic recon- 
commando raids, seemingly 


slung body. 


naisance or 
skims along the ground, exerting ground 
pressure only about one quarter that of a 
fully equipped infantryman. 


Discuss Contract Terminations 


Representatives of various rubber com- 
panies recently met in Washington with 
officers assigned by the Army and Navy 
to handle contract termination problems 
The Services have not 
forms and instruction 


and procedures. 
vet prepared all 
pertaining to terminations and since the 
Act of 1944 is now 


com- 


Contracts Settlement 
in force it is important that any 
pany wishing to offer suggestions relative 
to. instructions or directives, which will 
probably be issued by the Director of 
Contract Settlement, do so at an early 
date To 
tions, the 


avoid duplication of sugges- 
Services have suggested that 
rubber manufacturers 
be sent to the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, 444 Madison Ave New 
York City, for compilation, after which 
recommendations will be sent to the 


Services and to the Director of Contract 


comments fron 


Settlement. 


Synthetic Rubber-Coated Cloth 


A new glass, flameproof, synthetic rub- 
ber-coated cloth for use in combat planes 
has been developed by the U. S. Rubber 
Co. Its main features are great tensile 
strength at abnormally high temperatures, 
extreme lightness in weight and high tear 
resistance. In addition, it is fireproof, 
gasoline-proof, oil and  greaseproof, 
waterproof, mildew and insect proof and 
unaffected by acids and alkalies. Double- 
coated, this glass cloth is being used for 
gun bore aligning targets, because it re- 
tains its shape without stretching or dis- 
tortion of the gun sighting pattern. The 
finished weight of the double-coated glass 
cloth is only 7.6 ounces a square yard, and 
the single-coated cloth, used for metallic 
hot-air ducts, weighs only 5 ounces a 
square yard. The cloth is made in a 
variety of gauges from .006 to .040 and 
strength from 165 to 800 
pounds an inch. 


in tensile 
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Named Purchasing Director 





Stanley W. MacKenzie 


Stanley W. MacKenzie, former assist- 
ant to the director of purchases, has been 
appointed director of purchases of the 
U. S. Rubber Co. to succeed George M. 
Tinsdale, recently elected a vice-president 
and member of the executive committee 
of the company. Mr. MacKenzie first 
joined U. S. Rubber in 1920 at its New 
Haven, Conn., branch. In 1932 he became 
purchasing agent of the mechanical di- 
vision at Passaic, N. J., and eight years 
later his duties were enlarged to include 
the supervision of purchasing and inven- 
tory control at the Bristol, R. I., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Sandy Hook, Conn., 
plants In 1941 Mr. MacKenzie was 
made assistant to the director of pur- 
chases and held that 
present promotion. 


position until his 


Established in New Quarters 


The recently established Chemical Di- 
vision of the B. F. Goodrich Co. is now 
located in the Rose Building, Prospect 
Ave. and East 9th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. quarters include a 
modern which 
and plastics manufactured by the com- 
pany for war uses will be 


These new 
laboratory in chemicals 
developed, 
tested and demonstrated. The general 
offices of the Philadelphia Rubber 
Works, a subsidiary of the B. F. 
rich Co., will also be located at the 
Cleveland address. 


(Jood- 


Appoint Advisory Committee 


The Coumarone-Indene Resin Manu- 
facturers Industry Advisory Committee 
has been set up by the War Production 
Board. Members of the newly-formed 
committee are: Lee V. Dauler (Neville), 
R. W. Ostermayer (Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Chemical) and R. C. Quortrup 
(Barrett). George H. Sollenberger is 
the government presiding officer. 













































































Synthetic Rubber Adhesives 


A new line of industrial adhesives 
from synthetic rubber has been developed 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. One 
adhesive is for general utility use and 
will adhere to almost any clean surface. 
Synthetic cements are also available for 
heat vuleanization, air curing or cold ad- 
hesion. These adhesives have a non- 
toxic quality and will give the same bond, 
when used with cured or uncured neo- 
prene, that rubber cement gives natural 
rubber. For metal adhesion, two special 
cements in the Plastilock 300 series have 
been developed. The first is used with 
vulcanized neoprene when it is bonded 
to porcelain, metal and other materials, 
while the second is used with uncured 
neoprene for the same purpose. 


Technical Adhesive Committee 


A new standing technical committee, to 
be known as Committee D-14 on Ad 
hesives, has been organized by the Ameri 
can Society for Materials: t 
function in the field of adhesives, includ 
ing, rubber adhesives. <A_ preliminary 
statement of the scope of the committee 
calls for the formulation of specifications, 
methods of tests and a definition of terms 
pertaining to adhesives, including animal, 
vegetable, mineral and synthetic types 
\ number of sub-groups are to be ap 
pointed to be responsible for various 
specific projects in the field. T. R. 
Truex, Principal Wood Technologist, 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madi 
son, Wisconsin, has been appointed tem- 
porary chairman of the new committee. 


Testing 


New Plastic Foam 


\ new type of plastic foam that is 
lighter than rock wool, glass or cork and 
lower in heat conductivity than any of 
these three materials has recently been 
developed by the General Electric Co. 
The new material is self-raising and self 
curing and will begin to foam, or expand, 
within 2 to 5 minutes after the mixing 
stops and cures without the application 
of heat or any other element. According 
to General Electric engineers, it 
to 30 times its own size and weighs less 


foams 


than 2 pounds per cubic foot and is par 
ticularly suited for insulation. 


Additional “E” Awards 


Included among companies receiving 
the Army-Navy “E” award in recent 
weeks for production efficiency were the 
follow ing : 

\merican 
Inc., New 

Industrial 
Joseph, Mich. 

Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J. 

In addition to the above, renewal 
stars, indicating continued _ efficiency, 
have been awarded to the Shelbyville 
Mills of the U. S. Rubber Co., Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., and to the Acushnet Process 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


White Cross Laboratories, 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Rubber Goods Co., St. 
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( LARENCE | W ANAMAKER. produc tion 
manawer ot munitions for the | S Rub 


ber Co., has been named general manager 


ot the compan munitions division, 
succeeding ERN: (5. Brown, recently 
named general manager of mechanical 
goods and other divisior 


PAU! \W Watt associated with the 


B. F. Goodrich Co. since 1915, has been 
named manager of all of the company’s 
factory service departments He has 


been acting as staff manager of the serv 
ice division 

RK. B. Bocarpt assistant manager of 
crude rubber purchasing for the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., at present on 
loan to the Rubber Development Corp.., 
completed twenty-five years of service 
with Goodyear recently and received his 
25-year emblem and cash award 


\ \. SPINA, connected with the Scan 
linavia Belting Newark, N. |., for 
the past 23 years, and formerly assistant 
treasurer of that company, has _ been 
elected treasurer and general manager, 
succeeding the late FRANK ] Bowers 


Arnert W. CoLeMAN, associated with 
Maxwe 1] W Moore. Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., for the past 23 years, 


Manning, 


has been appointed sal manager of 


that compan 


RICHARD \l FREEDMAN formerly 


i 


vice-president of the Piedmont Shirt Co., 


has been named vice resident and gen 


eral manager of Rain-Fashions, In 
of New York Cit a new oreanization 
to specialize in women's and misses’ 


rainwear of Koroseal 


\\ H FEHR plant manager of the 


{ i1cero, Il] plant ol the | nion Asbestos 
& Rubber Co.. has he npointed assist 
ant to the president of that company in 
charge of railroad sales 

\. Morton Cooper, who has been as 
sociated with the eneral mill section 
of the industrial department of — the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsbureh, Penna... since 1942. 


handling rubber, paper, textiles, etc., has 


been appointed manager of that section 


R. ( WICKERSHAM, with the Kop 


pers Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., since 1914 
has been named assistant general man 
ager of the company’s tar and chemical 
division 

Water L. Rorinstine, formerly con 


nected with the old Martin Custom Tire 
Co., at Salem, Ohio, has joined the Day 
ton Rubber Mig. Co. at Dayton, Ohio, 
as assistant plant manager 


ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, managing 
director of the North British Rubber Co., 
of England, was recently elected presi 
dent of the Federation of the British 
Rubber and Allied Manufacturers Asso 
ciation 


CHarRLes L. SAuUNbDeERS, former vice 
president of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., has resigned as branch 
chief of the Office of Civilian Require 
ments of the War Production Board, to 
become vice-president of the Wheelco 
Instruments Co., of Chicago 
YARNALL, manager of 
Goodrich 


THOMAS ( 
sales planning for the B. F 
Co., has been loaned to the government 
for postwar planning activities. He will 
serve as adviser on the staff working 
with the special House committee on 
postwar economic policy and planning 


Leroy S. Converse, of the Standards 
Department of the American Viscose 
Corp., has been appointed secretary of 
the Tire Cord and Fabrics Section of 
Committee D-13 on Textile Materials of 
the American Society for Testing Mate 
rials 

Aucust Rooseroom, associated with 
the Shell Union Oil Corp. in an executive 
capacity for the past six years, has 
joined R. W. Greeff & Co., New York 


City, as a vice-president 


Metvitte M. Wirson, formerly con 
nected with the Interchemical Corpora 
tion, has been appointed sales manager 
of R-B-H_ Dispersions, Inc Bound 
Brook, N .. an Interchemical sub 


sidiary 


Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice-president 1 
charge of research and development of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., re 
cently received his 30-year service pi 
from that company He joined the 
company in 1914 shortly after being 
graduated from M.I.T 


JosepH S. Hart, formerly export man 
ager of J. M. Huber, Inc., New York 
City, has been appointed assistant gen 


eral manager ot that organization 


Witrrep L. LARKIN, treasurer of the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., has 
heen elected president of the Boston 
Control of the Controllers Institute of 


America 


Leste A. GILLetTe, formerly leader ot 
the Rubber Chemicals Group of the Re 
search Department of Sharples Chem 
cals, Inc., Wyandotte, Mich., has been 
made chief chemist of that company 


Harry E. Humpureys, JRr., vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the U. S. Rubber Co., has been 
named chairman of the newly-created 
taxation committee of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers 


JAMES DupLeEyY RANsom, former as- 
sistant sales manager of the chemical 
division of the Woburn Chemical Cor- 
poration (N.J.), Harrison, N. J., has 
been appointed sales manager of that 
division. He joined the company in 1934 
as a research chemist 


Sir ARCHIBALD VyvyAN Boarp, senior 
economy officer of the British Ministry 
of Supply, was recently appointed Rub- 
ber Controller of England, succeeding 
Cot. E. Gore-Browne, resigned 

T. S. JoHNson, formerly associated 
with the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
as general manager of Anaconda Mills, 
with headquarters at Hastings-on-Hud 
son, N. Y., is now with the Essex Wire 
Detroit, Mich., in an engineering 


Corp. 
capacity 
SHERMAN H DALRYMPLE, inter 
national president of the United Rub 
ber Workers of 
six labor leaders selected to visit Eng 
land and the battleground in France to 
drastic 


America, 1s one oft 


determine for themselves _ the 
need of certain types of military equip- 
ment. 
Ropert T. ARMSTRONG, associated with 
the General Laboratories of the U. S 
Rubber Co. at Passaic, N. J., since 1937 
as a research chemist, is now engaged in 
a similar capacity with the North Amer 
ican Rayon Corp. at Elizabethton, Tenn., 
working on high tenacity ravon develo 


ment 

CHARLES BerRLow, who joined the Cart 
Manufacturing Co., Bristol, R. [., recent 
lv as chief chemist, has been made 


superintendent of that company’s plant 


Howarp PAINTER, assistant treasurer 
and manager of the Barberton, Ohio, 
office of the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co. for some years, has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of that company, suc 
ceeding the late W. A. Harr. WILLIAM 
H. BaKer, who has been connected wit! 
the company for many years, has been 


named assistant secretary-treasuret 


\ price reduction of 5c per pound on 
certain polyethylene glycols and Carbo 
wax compounds has _ beet tuivunced 
by the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 


Corp., New York ({ ity 


Nine drums of dust were recently sent 
to the Donaldson Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
manufacturers of air cleaners for the 
engines of automotive equipment, from 
Goodyear Farms, Litchfield Park, Ari- 
zona. The company uses the dust to test 
its air cleaners. 
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Amendments to Ration Order 


Five amendments to Ration Order 1A 
(Tires and Tubes) have been issued 
since our last report, as follows: 

Amendment No. 79, issued July 17 and 
effective July 25, restricts authority for 
truck tire inspections to stations having 
facilities and personnel capable of doing 
a thorough job and provides for the 
designation by District Directors of “of- 
ficial truck and passenger tire inspection 
stations.” The amendment also requires 
that all truck type tires which are unfit 
for further use be identified at the time 
of the first replacement by notching the 
bead of the tire. 

Amendment No. 80, issued and effec- 
tive July 15, simply amends Section 
1315.804 (j) (1) of the regulation by 
substituting the date July 31, 1944, for 
that of July 15, 1944. 

Amendment No. 81, issued July 29 and 
effective August 2, provides that vehicles 
used in farm operations may be equipped 
with used truck tires if any are available. 
Hitherto, farm tractors, farm imple- 
ments and farm wagons were eligible for 
industrial tires, tractor implement tires 
and Grade III (used passenger) tires 
only. 

Amendment No. 82, issued July 29, and 
effective August 2, provides that dealers 
who discontinue the sale of tires may 
transfer the replenishment portions of 
their tire certificates if the person to 
whom they are transferred expects to 
continue to sell tires at the same estab- 
lishment. Written permission for the 
transfer must be secured. 

Amendment No. 83, issued July 29 and 
effective July 30, establishes “emergency 
truck tire boards” and sets up new regu- 
lations for dealers to follow in handling 
replenishment certificates. It also calls 
for the cancellation of all outstanding 
tire ration certificates dated July 15, 1944, 
or earlier for truck and bus tire sizes 
8.25 and larger. This amendment is dis 
cussed in further detail elsewhere in this 
issue 


New Plant For Firestone 


\ new $4,000,000 tire plant, to be 
leased and operated by the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., at Des Moines, lowa, has 
been announced by the Defense Plants 
Corporation. The DPC further stated 
that it had authorized a loan of $1,750,000 
for the acquisition of equipment for the 
plant. This new plant is one of five au- 
thorized in the expansion program under- 
taken last year by the rubber industry. 


Plan New Goodrich Laboratory 


Plans have been announced for a large 
new research laboratory by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., of Akron, and options have 
been taken on tracts of land in the vicin- 
ity of Brecksville, Ohio, for that pur- 
pose. Company officials have announced, 
however, that no decision will be reached 
for several months regarding the exer- 
cising of these options or the proceeding 
with any building program. 
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Bell Joins Hycar Organization 





Frank E. Bell 


Frank E. Bell, formerly technical serv- 
ice representative for the Barrett Divi- 
sion of the Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., has been appointed technical serv- 
ice engineer for the Hycar Chemical Co., 
Akron. Prior to Barrett, Mr. Bell was 
with the Bolta Corp., the Johnson Rub- 
ber Co., and the Aetna Rubber Co. He is 
a graduate of the Case School of Applied 
Science and has done special work at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He is also a member of the Rubber Di- 
vision of the American Chemical Society. 


Semon Named Lecturer 


Dr. Waldo L. Semon, director of syn 
thetic rubber research of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., has been selected as the Good- 
year Lecturer of 1944 by the Goodyear 
Lecture Committee of the Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S., for his outstanding contri- 
butions in the chemistry and technology 
of rubber. It was planned that his lec- 
ture be presented at the Fall Meeting of 
the Rubber Division, but since this meet- 
ing has been canceled due to wartime 
exigencies, it is probable that it will not 
be delivered before the Spring meeting 
next year. 


Dewey Awarded SCI Medal 


Rubber Director Bradley Dewey has 
been awarded the Chemical Industry 
Medal for 1944, annual award of the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, for his work in col- 
loid chemistry, especially as pertaining to 
rubber latex, and his accomplishment in 
administering the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram during the critical war period. Col. 
Dewey’s work in latex has been done at 
the Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., which 
he founded in 1919 along with Charles 
Almy. He has been president of that 
organization since its inception. 








































































Study Postwar Rubber Controls 


According to a report from Washing- 
ton on August 10, the United States, 
Great Britain and the Netherlands have 
agreed to study postwar world rubber 
production and requirements as a pre- 
liminary on some sort of international 
rubber control program. This was the 
first official statement on the rubber par- 
ley currently being held in London by 
representatives of industry and govern- 
ment of the three countries. The mem- 
bers making up the American delegation, 
including Paul W. Litchfield of Goodyear 
and John W. Collyer of Goodrich, were 
reported in full in our last issue. It has 
since been learned that P. H. Wester- 
man, head of the economic section of the 
Ministry of Colonies, is acting as chair- 
man of the Netherlands delegation, 
which includes Lt. Col. J. T. Cremer, 
rubber administrator of Sumatra; Dr. 
P. Honig, member of the Board for the 
Netherlands Indies, Surinam and Cura- 
cao; and A. A. Pauw, managing director 
of the Netherlands Trading Society. 


Rayon Yarn Developments 


Industrial Rayon Corporation, Cleve- 
land, plans to start production in its new 
rayon tire yarn departments at its 
Painesville, Ohio, plant by August 26 
and has issued a call for 600 additional 
employees. The immediate expansion will 
more than triple the plant’s original yarn- 
producing capacity. The Enka, N. C., 
plant of the American Enka Corporation 
has announced that it has already put its 
new spinning machines into operation for 
the manufacture of high tenacity yarn. 
It was also learned that Excelsior Mill 
No. 2, the newest mill of the Deering, 
Milliken & Co. interests, has begun pro- 
duction of rayon tire cord at Clemson, 
S.C. The cost of this plant is estimated 
at $2,000,900. To meet increased military 
requirements for high tenacity rayon tire 
cord, as well as smokeless powder, WPB 
is requiring producers of cotton linters 
to set aside 80% of their output that is 
acceptable for chemical use for delivery 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. 


Reclaim Advisory Committee 


The formation of the Reclaimed Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Industry Advisory 
Committee has been announced by WPB. 
The committee includes Carl Schaffer 
(Xylos Rubber), Jean 'H. Nesbit (U. S. 
Rubber Reclaiming), Allyn I. Brandt 
(Philadelphia Rubber Works), Robert 
E. Casey (Naugatuck Chemical), F. B 
Traflet (Pequanoc Rubber), Irving 
Laurie (Laurie Rubber Reclaiming), and 
Gilbert K. Trimble (Midwest Rubber 
Reclaiming). The committee was sched- 
uled to meet in Washington on August 
15 to elect officers and to discuss im- 
portant matters pertaining to current 
problems of the industry. Lester \ 
Chandler, price executive of the Rubber 
Price Branch of the OPA, was chairman 
of the meeting. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 
REPORTS NET OF $5,852,827 


Ihe United States Rubber Co.. New 
York City, reports a net income of 
$5,852.827 for the first half of 1944. 
after all charges, including provision for 
federal and foreign income taxes and 
renegotiation ot wal contracts This 
equals, after provision for $4.00 in divi 
dends on the &% preferred stock, $1.85 
a share on 1,759,092 shares of common 
stock his compares with a net income 
of $6,912,466, or $2.44 a share on the 
common stock, in the first half of 1943 


Consolidated net sal s exclusive of the 
volume of business done for the Govern 
ment on a cost plus fixed fee basis, 
amounted to $219,373,621 before renegoti 
ation Sales and net income before in 
come taxes tor the first six months of 
1944 are not comparable with those re 
ported for the same period of 1943. This 
year the provision for renegotiation of 
war contracts was included with the pro 
vision tor income taxes, while in 1943 
the provision was deducted from sales 


Sales and income before taxes and re 


negotiation on regular operations were 
greater than for the corresponding period 
ot 1943 Provision for tederal and for 
cign income taxe and renegotiation of 
war contracts amounted to $28,492,214 

Che consolidated balance sheet as of 
june 30, 1944, shows current assets of 
$142,795,346, including cash of $22,232. 
709, compared with current assets of 
$154,260,077, includi cash of $34,803. 
$71, on Decen ber 4] 1943 Accounts and 
note receivable trot customers, less ré 
serves tor doubtful accounts ($2,535,921 
for 1944) totaled $45,906,622 against 
$47,855,054 at the close of 1943 Total 
inventories (at lower of cost or market) 
were $72,715,669, compared with $69 
580,780 

Current labiliti including accounts 
pavable of $15,905,387, aggregated $41, 
105.429 Chis compared with $16,171,233 
and $45,383,031, respectively, on Decem 


ber 31 last Accrued federal income and 


excess profits taxes and renegotiation of 
war contracts (less U. S. Treasury Savy 
ings notes $44,234,812 for 1944) were 
$10,366,685 against $15,545,714, on De 


cember 31, 1943, when U. S. Government 
Treasury notes totaled $32,257,548 
$2,417,000 of the 
354 per cent first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds, series A, due Julv 1, 1958, 
reducing 


™ 


$29 308.000 


The company retired 
! 


the outstanding amount to 


O'Sullivan Rubber Co. 


For 1943 Net income of $276,669, 
after a tax deduction of $353,240, whicl 
compares with net income for 1942 of 
$143,478, after a 


$128,467 


ax deduction of 


GENERAL TIRE REPORTS 
NET PROFIT OF $1,209,560 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. and 
subsidiary companies have reported a net 
profit, after taxes and other charges, of 
$1,209,560 for the six months ended May 
31. This is equivalent to $2.02 a share 
on the common stock, and compares with 
a net profit of $962,265, or $1.70 per share, 
for the same period in the last fiscal year 

Net sales were $33,367,327 as compared 
with $25,296,563 for the first six months 
of 1943, an increase of 31.9%. It was 
the company’s greatest sales volume for 
any six months period in its history. 

The net profit before deductions were 
made was $4,509,560, from which $3,- 
300,000 was taken off as provision for 
estimated renegotiation refund and Fed 
eral tax on income 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Six Months To April 30: Net profit 
of $6,626,652, after deducting deprecia 
tion, interest and $18,130,484 of domestic 
and foreign income and excess profit 
taxes, and providing an additional $2, 
500,000 as a reserve for contingencies 
This represents a profit of $2.88 on each 
share, and compares with a net profit of 
$6,387,797, or $2.60 a common share, for 
the like period of last year. $2,000,000 
was set as a reserve for contingencies at 


that time 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Second Quarter: Net profit of $1,350, 
968, after provision for contingencies and 
reserve representing pro rata share of 
annual allowance for special additional 
compensation, which was $450,000 for the 
first half of 1944 


a share as compared with 76c a share 


This is equal to 6% 


for the corresponding quarter of last 
vear. Earnings for the first half of 1944 
equaled $1.38 a share as against $1.53 


a share last year 


Master Tire & Rubber Co. 


First Half: Net income of $177,961, 
which is equal to $1.14 a share of com 
mon stock, compared with a net of 
$158,742, or $1.01 a share, tor the same 
period last year. Sales for the period 
were $4,036,062, which compares with 
$2,836,301 for the same period of last 


year 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Year Ended Feb. 29: Net income of 
$7,744,426, after provisions for taxes and 
contingencies, which after payment of 
preferred dividends amounting to $387, 
279, is equal to $3.20 per share of com 
mon stock 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 


First Half: Consolidated net profit of 
$311,029, after $456,000 was deducted for 
taxes, which is compared with a consoli- 
dated net profit of $289,047, after de- 
ducting $401,000 for taxes, in the same 
period of 1943. This is equal to $1.03 a 
share as compared with 98c a share in 
1943. Net sales for the first half of 
1944 amounted to $5,050,038, compared 
with $4,103,781 for the corresponding 


period last year, or a gain of 22% 


Rome Cable Corporation 


Year Ended March 31: Net profit of 
$452,976, which is equal to $2.38 a com- 
mon share, and compares with $348,916, 
or $1.83 a share, for the preceding fiscal 
year. For the three months ending June 
30, a net income of $125,970, or 66c a 
share, as compared with $125,914 for the 
same period last year, was shown. Pro- 
vision for Federal taxes was $618,100 as 
against $366,160 in 1943 


General Cable Corporation 


First Half: Net income of $1,125,058, 
after $5,620,000 provision for taxes on 
Federal income, as compared with a net 
of $1,041,888, after $4,670,000 tax provi- 
$10Nn, reported for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 


First Half: Net profit of $2,225,287, 
which is equal to $1.12 each on 1,975,456 
shares, and which compares with a net 
profit of $2,697,084, or $1.38 on each of 
1,955,680 shares for the corresponding 
period last year. 








Synthetic Rubber Reductions 


Price reductions have been announced 
recently by three manufacturers of syn 
thetic rubber. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. has announced that the price of 
Neoprene CG, effective July 25, is 50c 
per pound and the price of Neoprene 
Latex Types 571, 571 Concentrated, 572 
and 60 is 36c per pound in tank cars. 
Perbunan 26, effective July 1, is 48c per 
pound, according to Stanco Distributors, 
Inc. Hycar Chemical Co. has announced 
that, effective July 1, the price of Hycar 
OR-15 is 50c per pound and Hycar 
OR-25 and OS-10, 45c¢ per pound 


Shepard Heads American SCI 


Ur. Norman A. Shepard, chemical di- 
rector of the American Cyanamid Co., 
was recently elected chairman of the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry to serve until July, 
1945. Frank J. Curtis, vice-president of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., was selected 
as vice-chairman, The following were 
elected as members of the Executive 
Committee: P. K. Frolich, F. D. Snell, 
W. B. Wiegand and E. C. Williams. 
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Vaco “Seawise” Life Suit 


Due to the foresight of the United 
States Coast Guard, Bureau of Merchant 
Marine Inspection, in adopting life suits 
and making them mandatory for ocean 





and coastal vessels of 1000 gross tons and 
over, thousands of lives are being saved 
in the American Merchant Marine. One 
of the companies manufacturing these 
life suits is the Vaco Co., 15 Moore St., 
New York 4, N. Y: The body of the 
suit manufactured by Vaco, known as the 
Vaco “Seawise” Life Suit, is made of 
synthetic rubber and resists the action of 
flame and fire The material is, of 
course, waterproof throughout. The suit 
weighs 1144 pounds and has weighted 
feet and finger-formed gloves. It is made 
in one size to fit all men and covers the 
entire body, except the face. It offers 
maximum comfort and protection against 
exposure to cold air and water and fea- 
tures a strap hoist that allows the wearer 
to be lifted from the water, even though 
he may be covered with a thick oil, 
without strain or cut to the body \ 
trained man can get into one of these 
suits, all strapped up, in approximately 


one minute 


Textile Roll Covering 


\ new type of textile roll covering 
made of a special synthetic rubber and 
cork composition is being marketed by 
the Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Known as Accotex NC-727, this 
new type of cot has been mill-tested 


Penna 


and performance reports indicate that it 
“slicking” and minimizes “eye- 
non-sweating, non- 


resists 
browing.” It is 
thermoplastic, resists flattening and is un- 
affected bs oil, water, dyes or textile sol- 
vents. It has no seams and the inside is 
ready glued to aid quick application to 
rolls. This new cot can be rebuffed 3 
or 4 times for extended use. 
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Coming Events 


Sept. 11-15. 108th Meeting, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, New York, 
ee # 

Oct. 3-5. 33rd National Safety Con- 
gress & Exposition, Hotels Sherman, 
Morrison and LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 6. New York Rubber Group, 
suilding Trades Club, New York. 

Nov. 15-19. Third National Chemical 
Exposition, Coliseum, Chicago, III. 


. J 





New Goodyear Tire Plant 


Approval for a new tire plant to be 
operated by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. in Topeka, Kansas, has been given 
by the Office of the Rubber Director, and 
first construction contracts have already 
been awarded. The new factory, which 
is a Defense Plant Corporation unit, will 
produce tires of large dimensions for 
mechanized military equipment. It is ex- 
pected to be completed and in operation 
about January 1, 1945, and will employ 
about 400 people when full production is 
attained. This new tire unit is one of 
the five plants authorized last year in the 
$75,000,000 rubber industry expansion 
program. B. F. Goodrich Co. is rapidly 
completing a plant at Miami, Okla., Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co. is finishing a 
plant at Waco, Texas, U. S. kubber Co. 
has a plant under construction, also in 
Texas, and the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. was allotted a new plant, to be 
built at Des Moines, lowa. 


Changes at DeVilbiss 


Several major changes were recently 
announced in the executive department of 
the DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio. Howard 
P. DeVilbiss, former vice-president of 
the company, has been elected president 
and general manager, and Allen D. 
Gutchess, former president, has been 
named chairman of the board and active 
senior executive. Coincident with these 
changes is the retirement of Frank A. 
Bailey, former vice-president and general 
manager, due to ill health. Roy A. 
Guyer continues as_ vice-president in 
charge of sales and now becomes a di- 
Don J. Peeps has 
been appointed acting chief engineer. 


rector of the concern. 


Improved Transmission Belt 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has announced the development of 
a new transmission belt especially adapted 
to severe farm operations in addition to 
hammermills. This new belt, known as 
the “Hammermill Special,” is made with 
synthetic rubber and is built in an endless 
method by a “round and round” process, 
eliminating any vulcanized splices. The 
belt is made with a square edge and is 
being produced in widths from 5 to 7 


inches and in lengths from 40 to 75. feet 





Galco Leak Preventative 


Galco, a Thiokol latex coating that is 
said to prevent leaks in all types of fuel 
tanks and that could be used as a house- 
hold plumbing sealant, has been developed 
by the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., San Diego, Calif. Galco is highly 
resistant to heat and most common sol- 
vents. It can be applied with a brush 
and will withstand temperatures from 

-70° to 212° F. Aluminum surfaces 
can be made air-tight and waterproof 
even under pressures. Postwar applica- 
tions of Galco, which is to be manufac- 
tured commercially by the Presstite En- 
gineering Co., St. Louis, Mo., are sealing 
boat hulls and floats, and waterproofing 
fabrics. 


Form Hardesty Chemical Co. 
The W. C. Hardesty Co., New York, 


and Amecco Chemicals, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., have joined in the organization of 
the Hardesty Chemical Co. for the pro- 
duction of sebacic acid, capryl alcohol, 
dibutyl sebacate and related compounds. 
Each company will, however, continue in 
the production and distribution operations 
of their respective fields. 


Non-Skid Airplane Coating 


A new non-skid airplane walkway coat- 
ing made of Thiokol and ground cork 
for use in Allied war planes has been 
developed by the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. This 
new: surface material is less than one- 
fifth the weight of rubber matting, ad- 
heres to metal, plywood and painted sur- 
faces, remains flexible at temperatures 
ranging from —20° F. to 160° F. and is 
resistant to fire, gasoline, aromatic fuel, 
salt water, oils, hydraulic fluid and oxi- 
dation. It is applied at room temperature 
with an open nozzle spray gun (see ac- 





companying illustration) and only one 
application is necessary to build up a 
Thiokol-cork coating of sufficient thick- 
ness. It dries so quickly that the panels 
are ready for actual use within 12 to 14 
hours. 
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William B. Miller 


William Baldwin Miller, chairman of 
the board and founder of the Norwalk 
Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn., 
died on July 27 at the Flower-Fifth Ave 
nue Hospital in New York City. He 
was 76 vears of age 

A native of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.,. Mr 
Miller as a young man entered the 
employ of the former Revere Rubber 
Co., Chelsea, Mass., and rose to the 
position of assistant sales manager until 
he left to become secretary and general 
sales manager of the old Diamond Rub 


ber Co. in Akrot 


Ai the time of the merger of the 
Diamond Rubber Co. with the B. F 
(Goodrich a in 1912. he joined the 


Goodrich organization as second vice 
president and assistant sales manager. In 
1914 he founded the Norwalk Tire and 
Rubber Co. and acted as president until 
1929, when he resigned He remained 
a director of the concern until his death 

Well known as a breeder of thorough 
bred horses Mr Miller was president 
and owner of the Greenwich Stud in 
lexington, Ky He was a member of 
the Union League Club, New York, the 
(;reenwich Country Club, Conn., and the 
Turf and Field Club 

Funeral services were held at his home 
in Greenwich, Conn., and interment was 
in Woodlawn Cemetery. New York 
City \ widow and three daughters sur 


Vive 


Shelby M. Jett 


Shelby M lett 
the legal department and a member of 
the board of directors of the B. F. Good 
Akron, since 1927, died sud 
denly on August 9, while aboard a com 


secretary, head of 


rich Co., 


mercial transport plane just before ar 
riving at the Cleveland Airport. He was 
55 years of age 

Born on a farm near Richmond, Ky 
Mr. Jett graduated from Hampden-Syd 
ney College in 1911 and then attended 
the University of Virginia where he 
received his law degree in 1914. There 
after he practiced law in small towns 
in the south until November, 1917, when 
he joined Goodrich. Six months later 
he moved into the newly-formed legal 
department, ot which he has been head 
since 1927 

Mr. Jett’s avocation was hunting and 
he had shot game throughout Canada, 
the Rocky Mountains, and Mexico. He 
had also traveled extensively in Europe 

Funeral services were held on August 
12 at Akron and burial followed on 
August 13 at Richmond, Ky. A widow, 
two daughters and a son survive 


—————— 


William A. Hart 


William A. Hart, secretary-treasurer 
of the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
died on July 28, in East St. Louis, IIL, 
as a result of a heart ailment. He was 
64 years of age 

Born in Hillgrove, Darke County, 
Ohio, Mr. Hart was graduated from 
the Union City (Ohio) High School 
and then studied accounting under an 
Ohio accounting firm and law under the 
tutorship of a law firm in Akron 

In 1917 he joined the accounting de- 
partment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, where he remained until 
1924 when he became secretary and treas 
urer of the Akron Rubber Reclaiming 
Co. When Midwest absorbed the Akron 
Rubber Reclaiming Co. in 1928, he be 
came secretary-treasurer of Midwest 
Rubber Reclaiming, a position he held 
until his death 

Funeral services were held on July 31, 
at East St. Louis, Ill., A widow, three 
sons and three daughters survive 


Edgar H. Bristol 


Edgar H Bristol, 
founder of the Foxboro Lo., 


president and 
Foxboro, 
Mass., died unexpectedly of a heart at 
tack on July 24, at his summer home 
at Falmouth Heights, Mass Born in 
Naugatuck, Conn., in 1871, Mr. Bristol, 
after completing his high school edu 
cation became a tool-maker and subse 
quently production manager of the in 
strument company of which his father 
was president. He withdrew in 1908 
and with his brother, Bennet B. Bristol, 
organized the Industrial Instrument Co., 
which in 1914 became the Foxboro Co 
Mr. Bristol maintained an active partici 
pation in the company’s affairs and 
served as president throughout its his 
tory. He had more than 40 patents to 
his credit, including the helical spring 
\ widow, a son, and four daughters 
survive 


Dr. Nicholas L. Kalman 


Dr. Nicholas L. Kalman, at one time 
engaged in research chemistry with the 
Ridbo Laboratories, Paterson, N. J., 
died at Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York, on July 26, after a long illness 
Born in Hungary, where he graduated 
from the University of Budapest, he 
came to the United States in 1914 and 
became a manufacturing chemist in 
Mendham, N. J. Subsequently he en 
gaged in research chemistry with Lit 
tle & Co., Cambridge, Mass., and later 


with Ridbo \ widow survives 


Tires from Kok-Saghyz 


Rubber from kok-saghyz cultivated in 
the United States as part of the govern 
ment’s experimental program with rub- 
ber-bearing plants will shortly be con- 
verted into tires, probably for military 
use. The kok-saghyz seeds were fur 





nished to the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture by the Soviet Union. In the ac 
companying photograph, E. B. Newton, 
left, and Dr. H. L. Trumbull, right, of 
the B. F Akron, are ex- 
amining kok-sakhyz rubber, which in the 
opinion of Dr. Trumbull compares in 


Goodrich Co., 


quality to the best prewar Far Eastern 
plantation grades 


An elastic bandage made with Vinyon 
is now being made for commercial use, 
according to an announcement made by 
the American Viscose Corp. The bandage 
is being manufactured by Medical Fab- 
rics, Inc., Paterson, N. J., and Becton 
Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. It 
was reported that the bandage provides 
maintained elastic compression 


U. S. Rubber will continue its spon- 
sorship through the summer months of 
the Sunday afternoon radio concerts of 
the Philharmonic Symphony Society un 
der the baton of Artur Rodzinski 


General Tire & Rubber, Akron, will 
occupy the former Ball Bros. plant at 
Huntington, W. Va. The plant will be 
used for the assembly of certain war 
equipment. 


The Brill Equipment Co., dealers in 
reconditioned machinery, has moved to 
new quarters at 225 West 34th St., New 
York 1, N. Y. 


Arnold L. Scheuer 


Arnold L. Scheuer, retired banker and 
one time president of the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., died 
on August 8, at his New York home 
after an illness of three months. Born 
in Cincinnati sixty-six years ago, Mr. 
Scheuer was president of A. L. Scheuer 
& Co., private bankers, until his retire- 
ment in 1934. A widow, two sons and 
a brother survive 
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CANADIAN NEWS 


ar 





In a general review of current research 
Experimental 
Faris. ,. G. Gardiner, Minister of 
\griculture, said in the Canadian House 
of Commons on July 19 that 10 acres of 
rubber plants were on the Central Ex 


acti Dominion 


perimental Farm at Ottawa while there 
were 600 acres in Peterborough County 

Ontario. There also are plots on 
practically all experimental farms and 
had been successful and some not 
These plots included 


ther rubber-producing 


some 
dandelions and 
plants. There 
were six acres of dandelions at Ottawa. 


One of Canada’s most important war 


plants—the synthetic rubber plant at 


Sarnia, Ontario—is the one exception to 
the uncertain future of war plants. Hon 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, has made it clear that the gov 
ernment has no intention of disposing of 
the ( lyr eT 


offers have been made by private enter- 


Corporation plant althoug]l 


unitions plants come under the gov 
ernment program for the disposal of all 


Var asset Chis will mean that before 
any disposition can be made of a plant 
he Federal Cabinet will have to give ap 
proval. In a number of instances plants 
vhich the government has financed are 
extension of pre-war industries and in 
many of these cases the private com 


pany has an option to purchase the new 


plant and equipment if it desires 


The 1,100 Dominion Rubber Company 


re tactory workers who went on strike 
on August 2 were back at their jobs on 
Tuesday, August &, company and union 
officials stated The strike ended of 
ficially at 11 p.m., August 7, when em 


plovees on that shift returned to work 
The de 
reached at an eeting of the strikers held 
August 6 

Basis of settlement, according to James 
Hutcheon 
Labor, w 


cision to return to work was 
Sunday morning, 


f the Ontario Department of 
o conducted 


( 
separate con 
ferences with the management and the 
union, was an adjustment in standard 
rates in the press room agreed upon by 
the company 

Mir. Hutcheon stated that in the cur- 
ng, shaping and strip paint and bag test 
departments, the former efficiency of 102 
per cent had dropped to 92 per cent 
either through a change in materials or 
the type of tires being manufactured. As 
a result of the drop in efficiency, the 
hourly rate earned by employees ranged 
trom && to 96 cents 

The company adjusted the standards to 
the point where the same effort would 
raise the employees’ efficiency to 101 per 
cent which in turn raised the hourly 
rate of pay to 96.8 cents. 
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In a special report issued on July 14, 
the Interim Board of Directors of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada, the re 
cently organized group which has em- 
braced all of the Canadian chemical 
groups, revealed that the board has met 
twice since the Canadian Chemical Con 
ference in Toronto and has elected L. E. 
Westman chairman, Dr. P. E 
honorary treasurer, and Dr. R. R. Me- 
Laughlin, honorary secretary to the 
Board \ number of special directors 


Gagnon, 


have also been named. 

It was also revealed that Dr. R. V. \ 
Nicholls, Director of Information, 1s 
making plans to organize subject divis 
ions, on both a local and national scale, 
and hopes to be able to announce the 
establishment of a news letter or journal 
for the membership as soon as arrange 
ments can be made. A committee is also 
being established to draft the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the recently-organ- 


ized Institute 


Plant facilities rather than rubber sup 
plies now are the limiting factor in the 
manufacture of tires, it is learned. With 
the government-owned Polymer Cor 
poration synthetic rubber plant at Sarnia, 
Ontario, operating at near capacity, sup 
plies are being produced which have re 
sulted in a marked easing of the rubber 
situation 

Restrictions on the sales of tires for 
civilian use were originally introduced as 
a result of the rubber shortage. Now 
that the situation has improved manu- 
facturing plants are operating at capacity, 
but they are engaged largely in the pro 
duction of tires for military vehicles and 
other war vehicles with only a narrow 
margin devoted to civilian passenger tire 
output 

With the industrial expansion stage of 
the war passed it is considered unlikely 
that there will be plant expansion to allow 
manufacture of more civilian tires and 
users are not likely to get any major 
relief until the production of tires for 
war purposes slackens. 


C, S. Pope, associated with Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
been appointed to the position of man- 
ager of the export department of that 
company, succeeding Leonard L. Mce- 
Murray, who has retired on pension after 
52 years of service with the company. 
Mr. Pope, who has been assistant man- 
ager of the export department for 10 
years, started as a clerk with Gutta 
Percha in 1919 after five years spent 
overseas in the last war. In the past 10 
years he has travelled extensively in the 


Toronto, has 


interests of the company. 


New Wide Base Rim 


A new wide base rim for truck tires, 
combining all the features of the present 
standard rim base with a new side ring 
that increases rim width has recently 
been developed by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. According to Goodyear en 


~ 


rs) IN 


gineers, the rubber industry recently de 
termined that the width of the rim 
should be approximately 70% of the sec 
tional diameter of the tire if maximum 
performance is to be obtained. They 
claim that a lesser rim width pinches the 
tire and causes excessive flex in the side 
walls. Aliso that tires mounted on the 
wide rims do not generate as much heat 
in the shoulder of the tire as do tires 
mounted on narrow rims and that the 
average amount of deflection under load 
and in motion is reduced by 1244% when 
the ratio of the rim to that of the sec 
tional diameter is increased from 60 to 
70%. They go on to state that the wider 
rim also adds to the stability of the tires, 
reducing sway and giving a more positive 
steering response. As shown in the ac 
companying illustration, the new width is 
obtained through the use of a new type 
side ring which generally adds half an 
inch or more to the rim width An ad 
ditional feature of the new type rim is 
the tapered “seat” under both beads. This 
centers the beads and decreases chafing 
and bead failure. 


DuPont Denies Cartel Charge 


\n answer to the civil suit brought on 
January 6 by the Department of Justice 
was filed in New York City on July 26 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., In 
Wilmington, Delaware. In its reply, Du 
Pont denied violation of the anti-trust 
laws in its” relations with Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., of England, 
and other companies abroad, and claimed 
that these relationships benefited — the 
American people by promoting scientific 
advance in chemical production while at 
the same time reducing prices to the 
nublic. Dismissal of the suit was re- 
quested 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has resumed production of 
process timing mechanisms for Fulscope 
temperature or pressure controllers. 


A new, light and versatile poncho, made 
of nylon fabric, coated with synthetic 
resin, has been developed by the Office of 
the Quartermaster General. The nylon 
poncho weighs about 30 ounces and it 
will soon be issued to troops in tropical 
combat areas. 


























































__ THE TECHNOLOGY 
OF COMPOUNDING 





NEOPRENE 
BUNA HYCAR 
LATICES 


has been in no small measure 
advanced by ARCC 
FIRST IN 
resin colloids, emulsions, 
and dispersions. 


Adhesives — Coatings 
Impregnants — Laminants 
Pigment Bases 





Acrylic, Vinyl, Maleic, 

> Phenolic, Alkyd, Hydro- 

carbon, Cellulose Deriva- 

tives, Resin Derivatives, 
and Solutions. 


_. 
SEND YOUR PROBLEMS TO 
RUBBER DIVISION 





American 
Resinous 
Chemicals Corp. 


HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: PEABODY, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. MONROVIA, CALIF. 





NEWARK, N. J. 














NEW EQUIPMENT 








Specimen Table for Taber Abraser 


\ new type specimen table for the Taber Abraser, 
product of the Taber Instrument Corp., North Tona 
wanda, N. Y., that permits testing of material speci 
mens in a moist or wet condition, has been announced 





by that company. The specimen table holds a sut 
ficient amount of water to cover the specimen when 
performing “wet tests.” 

The wearing action is performed by dual Calibrase 
wheels bearing against the specimen under constant 
pressure, revolving in opposite directions, one sliding 
radially toward the outside, the other sliding toward 
the inside of the wear path. Each wheel revolving 
at a steady constant speed, through contact with the 
specimen, exerts a combined abrasive, compressive and 
twisting action twice in each revolution of the speci 
men holder. Because the specimen holder travels a 
complete 3600 degree circle, the wear due to differences 
of grain or weave is fully revealed. A standardized 
load adjustment is provided for varying the pressure 
of the Calibrase wheels against the specimen so the 
abraser will test both delicate and tough materials with 
equal precision. 

The results of tests are reported either numerically 
as the number of “wear cycles” to produce a given 
amount of wear, or as “loss in weight” when weighed 
on a precision laboratory balance. 


Moore Nullmatic Pressure Regulator 


A new regulator, called the Moore Nullmatic Pres 
sure Regulator, which is designed to hoid air pressures 
constant, regardless of changes in flow as well as varia 
tions in supply pressure, has been developed by the 
Moore Products Co., H and Lycoming Streets, 
Philadelphia 24, Penna. Constant regulated values over 
long periods of t'me are said to be also functionally 
inherent in the new design. 

The regulator operates on the pneumatic “null” 
balance principle and may better be described as a 
pressure Cc mtroller, since the main air valve is operated 
by a detecting nozzle. This nozzle operates with a 
constant differential pressure to hold the manual loading 
spring at essentially the same position, regardless of 
variations in flow or in supply pressure. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


An automatic bleed is provided, to operate when a 


| reduced regulated pressure is required. The automatic 
| bleed also serves to permit reverse flow when the regu- 
lator is used as a limit control on industrial instrument 
| applications. A separate safety release is also incorpo 


rated in the design, to operate a few pounds above the 
regulated value. All materials in contact with the air 
ire corrosion-resistant. The special neoprene dia- 
phragms used are suitable for continuous operation at 





j temperatures up to 225° F. A manual adjusting knob 
and a fine thread facilitate accurate setting. Ease of 
operation is obtained through a ball thrust bearing. 
These regulators are available in three standard 
ranges : O—15 p.s.1. ; O—30 p.s.i.; 1O—50O p.s.i.; and are 
suitable for use on supply pressures up to 150 p.s.i. 
) Provision is made for panel or pipe mounting as 
required. With 100 p.s.i. supply pressure and a 25 
p.s.1. regulated pressure, the maximum capacity is 
approximately 10 s.c.f.m. 


Release of an electronic circular chart electric 
controller for manufacture of either war or civilian 
yoods has been announced by the Brown Instru- 
ment Co., Philadelphia. Each model released will 
have several new features, including a control point 
index which is in red and of the same general shape 
as the black temperature pointer. 


Hapman Conveyors, Inc., 308 Boulevard Build- 
ing, Detroit, has introduced a complete line of self- 
cleaning coolant tanks, with or without filtering. 
two additional new products featured by the com 

any include self-cleaning sludge tanks and central 
a Be collecting systems. 


\ new automatic oil circulating and heating unit, 
known as Model S-12 Oil Heating Unit, has been 
designed by the Youngstown Miller Co., Sandusky, 

Ohio, to provide heat transfer oil to machines which 
' require elevated temperatures. A typical model 

size has 12.9 kw of electric heaters applied extern 
ally to the heating portion of the tanks and capacity 


for 12 gallons of oil. 


a TR NT 








Several important advantages are claimed for the 
new batch type shredding and mixing machine re 
: cently introduced by the Northmaster Division of 
Struthers Wells Corp., Titusville, Penna. The ma 
chine features an entirely different form of mixing 
element and is available in sizes up to 4,000 gallons 
working capacity to meet any requirement. 
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FIRE FOG 2 





® Among the great discoveries of recent years 
is a system for using plain, ordinary water to 
do a quick, thorough job of quenching fires due 
to oil or other flammable liquids—“ Automatic” 
FIRE-FOG, 

By a specially designed FIRE-FOG nozzle, drops 
of water are “broken” into droplets—countless 
millions of them! The result is a heavy mist. 
When fire breaks out this mist, propelled at 
required velocity and pre-directed at vulnerable 
areas, finds its mark instantly. The fire is envel- 
oped; flames are beaten down; the blaze cools; 
oxygen is excluded; the fire suffocates and 
quenched. The entire operation is automatic, 
and so quick and effective that only seconds 


elapse before the fire is “dead.” 


A FIRE-FOG installation protects from such hazards as fumes 
from highly volatiles, solvents in omnes with rubber ane, 
spontaneous ignition, static sparks. An vagus engineer 
give you the details. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA » YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











CALCINED 
MAGNESIA 


(Magnesium Oxide) 


EXTRA LIGHT 


LIGHT 
MEDIUM 


HEAVY 


PACKAGES 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


Special Services for All Requirements 
of the Rubber Trade 





GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
2960 East Venango St. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


AKRON—The C. P. Hall Co MONTREAL—Canadian Indus 


BOSTON stg pe 
Cambridge William D 
Egleston Co NEWARK, N. | ae 


Wood & Co., Inc 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Miller G 
Zehrung Chemical Co 


BROOKLYN Smith Chemical 
G Color Co 


BUFFALO—Commercial Chem 


icals, inc 
. T. PA A\ . 
CHICAGO——The C. P. Halil Co . Than. hu ne © 
DENVER-—The Denver Fire 
Clay Co SEATTLE, WASH Carl F 


DETROIT—C. L. Hueston Miller G Co 
LOS ANGELES—The C. P. Hall TRENTON, N. |.—General Sup 


e 


Co. of California ply G Chemical Co 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


Precision Flexing Fixture 


A new flexing fixture for determining the flexibility 


factor of rubber products, synthetic rubber and flexible 
plastics at low temperature, has been introduced by the 


Precision Scientific Co., 1750 North Springfield Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. The method used is patterned after the 
freeze test originated by the Thiokol Corporation and 
has been incorporated into a number of recent aeronau- 
tical material standards specifications covering synthetic 
rubber. 

The instrument and its operation, as used in the 
Thiokol laboratory, can best be understood from the 
accompanying photograph. The principle of the test is 
based on bending the samples between two parallel 
plates. By controk of the minimum distance between 
the plates at the time of maximum bend, the sample 
can be given most any desired radius of bend. By 
turning the crank the samples are flexed. Whether the 
crank is turned a half revolution, a whole revolution, 
or several revolutions, depends on the prescribed con 
ditions set up for the test. 


¢)) 








, ; a ; 
liew of the new flexing fixture 


The sample, usually in the form of a strip 4 x 0.25 x 
60 inch, is mounted between plates 2% inches apart to 
form a loop. The plates should be sufficiently wide 
(i.e., 2 to 2% inches) so that the bend in the test piece 
doesn’t protrude beyond the edge when the plates are 
brought together. When the samples have been prop- 
erly conditioned at the low temperature, the samples 
are flexed by simply turning the crank. The apparatus 
is very simple and exceedingly flexible. It allows nu- 
merous adjustments as to the amount of bend given the 
sample and also the number of bends. 

To permit suspension of the apparatus in a cold box, 
the flexing mechanism is mounted on a heavy wooden 
base 11% inches long, 8 inches wide, three inches thick 
with overhanging flange and edges of base bevelled to 
fit into an opening of proper size cut into the cold box. 
Such an installation is ideal because it permits the en- 
tire unit to be removed for the insertion of additional 
test specimens. If desired, the entire unit can be set 
into a cold box. 
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RAYCO FLOCK 


for compounding 
all stocks 


Use Rayco Flock to 
contribute the desired 
f qualities of strength 
increase and abrasion 
resistance to com- 
pounds of crude, syn- 
thetic or reclaim 
stocks. We make nu- 
merous varieties and work closely with you to 
determine the type best suited to each of your 
various needs. Request samples and prices. 


ALSO FILLERS FOR PLASTIC 
MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. inc’ 


100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Developers and Producers of 
Cotton Fillers for Plastics 








METALLIC STEARATES 


yy N 
ZINC STEARATE 








CALCIUM STEARATE 





ALUMINUM STEARATE 





MAGNESIUM STEARATE 





MONTEN WAX 


A substitute for Montan Wax in rubber compounds 


Bee 


Chemical. Manu factirers 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON iene 


/' a 





In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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Any selected cycle of exposure 
to sunlight and wetting can silos te 
be set for automatic continuous yt fem 
the Weather-Ometer. Exact tests can nied 
licated at any time by settings on ¢ osu 
trol panel which contains oie gues pard 
ulator—time meter—light and w@ ae 
h — automatic cut- -off switch cat we 
adjusting switch — direct reading ther a 
r — reactance coil (for econom 

), The Weather- -Ometer 
ation; can be left 


switc 


regulato 
current consumption 
is fully automatic in oper Sg 
unattended over night; only — br na 
new carbons once in 24 hours. rear sod 
posure to any conditions of pre oie 
reduced to a few days testing in the ta 
tory with the W eather-Ometer. 















































For upwards of 15 years, the 
Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness. It has saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 
saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 


All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 


The instrument is simple in design 
. « » rugged in construction ... 
practically without wearing parts 
. « « adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too thick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you've got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “pos- 
sible” daily proves to have a new, 
elastic meaning. 


Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, 
with or without automatic control. 
Every installation has to be engi- 
neered to the job. . . Please give 
us time to do it right. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE 
60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING 





RUBBER 

* 
YNTHETIC RUBBER’ 
* y; 
_ PLASTICS 4 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 





New Tag Moisture Meter 


The development of a new dielectric type moisture 


meter, which completes its line of rapid electrical 


moisture testers, has been announced by the C. J]. Tag 
liabue Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. The new 
S ’ , 





instrument measuring the moisture 


is designed for 
content of powders, or graular materials such as de 
hvdrated foods. soaps, flour. plastic molding materials, 


etc., for which their other electrical conductance instru 
ments are not suitable. 

It is reported that the new Tag Dielectric Type Mois 
ture Meter is designed for the precise measurement of 
the dielectric property of a test sample. It is electrically 
simple but extremely sensitive. This sensitivity is not 
only the result of a unique electronic method but also 
advantage is taken of the fact that the dielectric constant 
of water is about 80 while that of common substances 
is less than 10. Thus, a slight change in moisture con 
tent has a marked effect (in nearly all cases) on the 
dielectric constant of a substance. The manufacturers 
state that, by using this meter, moisture determinations 
can be made in less than two minutes 


Incorporating a fan cooling system which permits 
a pronounced reduction in size of the unit required 
for a given h.p. output, the Speedaire Worm Gear 
Reduction Unit has been announced by the Cleve 


land Worm and Gear Co., Cleveland. The basis of 
the cooling system is a new type of double wall 
construction which provides an air passage com 


letely enveloping the oil reservoir in which the 


gear operates. 


The Metco Type 3E Metallizing Gun, specially 
engineered for the high speed production spraying 
of low melting point metals, introduced 
by the Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 
Island City, N. Y. The new gun is reported to 
exhibit spraying speeds which exceed by far any 
yet attained with various metals. 


has been 
Long 


The Ipco Safety Parts Lifter, a safety and pro 
duction tool designed to prevent finger and hand in 
juries and speed up jobs, has been announced by 
the Industrial Products Co., Philadelphia 33, Penna. 
The new device may be used for lifting, feeding and 
positioning sheets in stamping machines and die- 
presses, without inserting the hands or fingers 
within danger zones. 
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Dic 
SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Alse TOOLS, DIES, JIGS, FIXTURES 
MACHINE PARTS and SPECIAL MACHINERY 











— 38 Years in St. Louis — 


Now Engaged in Prime and Subcontract 
Work—Defense and Civilian 


* 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 











| Unique processing ma- 


| PROCESSING | chinery for rubber, 


reclaims, plastic mate- 
F 0 U | PM fF NT rials, fillers and blends 

... comprises Mixers, 

Sifters, Cutters, Hammer 
tie Mills, Attrition Mills . . . 
} ' and Conveying equip- 
ment. Individual Units. 
Complete systems. Engi- 
neered and built to 
requirements. 








Write for detailed illustrated catalogs 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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155 JOHN ST. 


SPAN 


GRINDING MILL 


For Producing 


GROUND RUBBER SCRAP 


Ground Rubber Scrap is being used to ad- 


vantage in Molded Goods of all types. 





SPAN GRINDING MILL (Type 
VIII), illustrated above, reduces 
all grades of vuleanized rubber 
scrap to fine powder form ready 
to be mixed with ordinary mold- 


ing compounds. 


Provided with an attached vibrating 
screen, it is a compact, self-contained 
unit producing a uniform material 
automatically and at low cost. Ca- 
pacity 200 to 400 Ibs, per hour. 
Power required, 25 H. P. 


Type X (not illustrated), for larger 
production. 


Send for Full Information. 


M. PANCORBO 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
















CAPITOL PROCESS 
LINER TREATMENT 


The Capitol Process of Liner Treatment is 
an economical and efficient method of render- 
ing cotton piece goods repellent to adhesion 
of rubber stocks. It fills a distinct need for a 
low cost treatment of fabrics to give them 


non-sticking properties and long life. 


Should your stocks require no specially 
treated liners to prevent adhesion, our pro- 
cessing of the fabrics you now use will 
lengthen the duration of their usefulness 
many times over and create an important 
reduction in your purchases of cotton piece 


goods during the current scarcity. 


Try the CAPITOL PROCESS on 
your next order of Rubber Re- 


pellent Liners, 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 





Originators of the Capitol Process 


Liner Treatment 
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BOOKS 





Symposium on the Applications of Synthetic Rubbers. lub 
lished by the American Society for Testing Materials, 260 
So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Penna. 6 x 9 in. 140 pp 
$1.50 (paper binding), $1.75 (cleth binding) 


1 


The papers and discussions appearing in this volume were 
presented at Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 2, 1944, during the 
Spring Meeting of the A.S.T.M. as a special symposium. The 
aim of the symposium was to present an authoritative com 
pendium of present knowledge on the subject of synthetic rub 
ber with the full realization that such a summary cannot be 
complete at this time and might be of somewhat limited perma 
nent value because of the rapid changes taking place. Never 
theless, this small reference volume will prove helpful to the 
users of synthetic rubber products in aiding them to select in 
telligently the types of material best suited to their needs 
and then to use those products under conditions which will 


assure saltistactory service 





lhe volume includes papers on the origin and development 
of synthetic rubbers by Fisher (1 S. Industrial Alcohol), 
physical testing by Cooper (Firestone), physical properties 
by Ball and Maassen (Vanderbilt), specifications by DeFrance 
(Goodyear), and an interesting evaluation of processing char 
acteristics and the use of synthetic rubbers in the manufacture 
of extruded products by Juve (Goodrich). There are also 
several papers covering specific applications, including tires and 
tubes by Torrance (Du Pont), belting and hose by Whit 
(Manhattan Rubber), molded products by Sanger (General 
Tire), cellular rubber by the late Louis P. Gould, hard rubber 
products by W. H. Juve, wire and cable by Schatzel (General 
Cable ootwear by Glover (U. S. Rubber), and adhesives | 
Welmer (Minnesota Mining) 

Prior to presentation at Cincinnati, all of the papers were 
reviewed by a_ special Symposium Committee, headed by 
Arthur V Carpenter (Goodrich), and before publication eacl 
one was again studied and revised by the authors. This pro 
cedure insured the presentation of the material in clear and 
concise fashion and enabled the vast amount of information 
contained in the present volume. Every technologist concerned 
with the production and use of synthetic rubbers and all those 
who are concerned with this field, even in its non-technical 


phases, will find this book of definite interest 


Rubber After the War. By K. E. Knorr. Published by the 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University, Stanford 


University, Calif. 6 x 9 in. 46 pp. 25c per copy 


This is the fourth in a series of war-peace pamphlets being 
published by the Food Research Institute of Stanford Uni 
versity and is actually a revision of the series of articles under 
the same title which ran in the /ndia Rubber World fron 
July through October, 1943. Based upon a careful study mad 


by the author, who is an acting associate economist at thx 


{ 


Food Research Institute, it represents a brief yet detailed 
analysis of the potentialities of rubber in the postwar period 

After giving some background facts and outlining the post 
war rubber problem in general, the booklet discusses specifi 
angles, including prospective postwar consumption and sup 
plies, production costs of synthetic rubber, future price com 
petition of natural and synthetic rubber, protection of the syn 
thetic rubber industry, military self-sufficiency, monopolisti 
control of Malaysian rubber, and the Latin-American situation 

In his conclusion, the author states that in the postwar world 
the United States can obtain a secure rubber supply without 
resorting to costly protection of a big war-built industry by 
making provision for a permanent emergency stockpile ot 
crude rubber, regularly amounting to perhaps one year’s aver 
age consumption and subject to expansion in the event of 


serious national crisis. 
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TACKIFIERS & EXTENDERS ALFA TYPE H 


NEOPRENE HAND CUTTER 


BUNA and BUTYL 
RUBBER CEMENTS 

















Self Adjusting Clamp and Sliding Gauge 


This is an all metal warp-proof machine 
—made with precision and level in all 
directions. 

Patented spring and hinge suspension 


of knife assures long cutting life. 


Sizes 12” to 36” 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


RUBBER CEMENT 
and 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 


wae ZMsnan ASMNeron 


1930 PATTERSON AVE. BRONX Gi, NY. | 
PHONE UNDERHILL 3-7117 | 





wuBZzaoveon HMA De 


Representatives for ALFA MACHINE COMPANY 























{CHEMICALS 


FOR THE 


WRUBBER 


INDUSTRY 


CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9914% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 


Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride Stauffer 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. Ham 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 

















444 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 
624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL. NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 
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VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


3 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


e 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 











REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Plastics Stock Molds. Compiled and published by Modern 
Plastics Magazine, 122 East 42nd St.. New York 7.‘ Y 


8 x 10 in. 182 pp. $5.00 


Illustrations, and brief descriptions of nearly 1,600 stock 
plastic molds, now in the possession of scores of firms through- 
out the country, as well as nearly 200 standardized extruded 
cross-sections and standard laminated sheets, rods and tubes, 
are contained in this catalog. The stock molds, which save 
countless thousands of man-hours in the manufacture of plastic 
parts, are classified according to the type ot product molded 
in them, there being 22 classifications in all, ranging from 
flashlights to smoking accessories. Six separate indices are in- 
cluded to enable the user to locate any type of stock mold and 
to secure the manufacturer’s name and address. Since stock 
molds have always represented an important segment of plas- 
tics production, this catalog should prove of value to every 
user of molded plastics 

oa 


Packaging Catalog: 1944. Published by the Packaging 
Catalog Corp., 122 East 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 8% 


x ll in. 750 pp. $2.50 


+ 


The latest edition of this “encyclopedia of packaging” is 
keyed to the theme of reconversion, the entire first section be- 
ing devoted to this subject in all of its ramifications. Note- 
worthy is an article by a WPB official outlining a time-table 
or the reconversion of various materials to peace-time uses 
Despite war-time difficulties, enough new material has been 
gathered by the editors to make at least 60 per cent of the cur- 
rent issue completely different from anything that has ap- 
peared before. All of the war-time progress in packaging, 
including the many new uses of paper, the new protective 
wraps and coatings, and the new shipping packages and 
devices, is reviewed. In addition, the index section of the 
catalog has been completely revised and brought up-to-date, 
including the buyers’ directory, the directory of trade names, 
and the list of manufacturers and addresses 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 











Planning Postwar Products and Markets. Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 


Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 61 pp. 


What forty-seven companies, now wholly or partially en- 
gaged in war work, are doing to achieve the result posed by the 
questions “what to make” and “when and how to sell it” in 
the postwar period, is the subject of this booklet. Although 
manufacturers are concerned with new products in this forth- 
coming period, the present investigation shows that in the 
majority of cases major attention is being devoted to determin 
ing which present products have a good immediate potential 
market, which can be distributed through regular marketing 
channels, and which can be put into production quickly without 
large capital expenditures. An extensive check list of ques 
tions to be asked at each step in production and marketing re 
search is included as an appendix to the survey 


Continex SRF. (Report 44-3). Witco Chemical Co., 6200 
West 5lst St., Chicago 38, Ill. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp. 


Continex SRF, a new carbon black of the semi-reinforcing 
furnace type, is now in plant production and this laboratory 
report has been prepared to illustrate the properties of com 
pounds of natural rubber and GR-S using the new black. Data 
is presented showing how Continex SRF compares with a 
competitive SRF grade black in natural rubber at loadings 
from 0 to 120 parts of black per 100 parts elastomer. A com 


parison between these blacks at various | adings in GR-S is 

also given. A comparison is also given of the physical prop 

erties of Continex SRF with those of seven other standard 

blacks in GR-S and natural rubber. Electron micrographs ot 

three blacks are reproduced to show the relationship ot particle 
é various blacks. 
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“Contimac” New York 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 


305 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 


RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


¢ All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Small Factories. 


* Complete Plant Design and Layout; also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


* Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


® Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


® Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Telephone 
WOrth 2-1650 


Cuble Address 











SPeEX 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 
A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 
e Equipped with water tank whick 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 









e Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

eAutomatic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy to 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, etc, Cuts squarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York, N, Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 
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WHITTAKER, CLARK « DANIELS, Inc. 


260 West Broadway, New York City 





These three types of calcined 


magnesia meet requirements of 
quality and cost: 


-} LIGHT—The highest type. For the most exacting 
compounds. Fine particle size. Low moisture and 
carbonate content. 


® MEDIUM—For less exacting requirements and where 
costs must be kept down. Fine particle size and low 
moisture content. 


® HEAVY—Meets low cost need where high type com- 
pounding is not essential. 


Samples, prices and additional information on request 


* Plant, South Kearney, N. J. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago: Philadelphia: 
Harry Holland & Sons Peltz & Company 


Toronto: Cleveland: 
Richardson Agencies, Ltd. Palmer Schuster Company 












































Red Iron Oxides 









Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C.K. WILLIAMS 


EASTON. PA. 


COLORS for RUBBER 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


& CO. 





























Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 








ur Rebuilding 


0 
Process Removes 
the Element of 


Risk by These Five 
important Steps: 


MACHINERY | : 


2 
3. REBUILT 

4. 

5. GUARANTEED 


L. ALBERT Ag SON Oor New Machines: 


INSPECTED 
DISASSEMBLED 


MODERNIZED 


MILLS 
MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, W. 4. > AKROS, OHIO CuTTERS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 



























°* ATTRACTIVE 
* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 

















ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 













SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 






BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 








NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 
RK © BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK N Y 











REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


GR-S, an Elastically Inverted Polymer. By H. A. Braendle 
and W. B. Wiegand. Issued by Columbian Carbon Co 
(Binney & Smith Co., Distributors), 41 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 5% x 7% in. 14 pp 
Issued as Volume 5, No. 2, in the “Columbian Colloidal Car- 

bons” series, this booklet is a reprint of the talk recently given 

by the authors before the American Institute of Physics, which 
originally appeared in the April, 1944, issue of the Journal 

f Applied Physics and later in the May, 1944, tssue of Jndta 

Rubber World. The booklet points out the elastically inverted 

behavior of GR-S and assesses its implications. The results of 

a study of rubber stretched to near rupture are given and the 

conclusion given that the hysteresis of GR-S at low elongations 

must be reduced so that tires will run cooler, but at the same 
time its hysteresis at higher elongations must be increased so 
that it will relax under higher amplitude flexures and so pre- 
vent premature flex cut failure. 

. 

Blueprint for Industry. (Part III). Industrial Oven En- 
gineering Co., 11621 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 8% 
x 1l in. 4 pp. 


This is the first complete catalog description of the constant- 
speed, constant-tension windup machine for wire, cable, textiles, 
tapes, coated fabrics, etc., developed and manufactured by the 
Industrial Oven Engineering Co. What the machine is and how 
it works is covered, and engineering features and specifications 
are outlined. A dimension drawing of the machine is shown. 
The windup machine finds application in the rubber field in 
tire fabric processing, cord impregnating and in tubing, hose 
and spreader take-up among other uses 

© 
Velon—The Miracle Material for the World of Tomorrow. 

Firestone Industrial Products Co., Akron, Ohio. 8% x 11 

in. 12 pp. 


A brief description of Velon, the plastic material developed 
by Firestone, and some of its present and potential applica- 
tions, are given in this booklet. Velon for seats, Velon braids 
and Velon screens are among the subjects discussed. The ma- 
terial is said to have high abrasion resistance, the ability to be 
extruded into tubes or strips or drawn into threads and the 
finest of filaments. It is glossy, may be had in any color, and 
can be woven into multi-colored designs. 

e 


The ABC of Luminescence. New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 
Front St., New York 7, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 


A clear picture of luminescence is contained in this booklet 
through the discussion in simple language of the characteristics, 
properties, limitations and applications of the inorganic lumi- 
nescent pigments, as well as the terms applicable to the in- 
dustry. A number of simple tables and charts are included to 
illustrate some of these terms, such as “the dark-adapted eye” 
and the “decay of afterglow.” The booklet is attractively 
printed in two colors. 

” 
Into a Second Century. Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 5% x 8% in. 50 pp. 

This is the record of Procter & Gamble’s growth from a 
small soap-and-candle factory to one of the major industrial 
corporations of the United States. It is a typically American 
story which reflects the advances and changes in all business 
during the past one hundred years and its message is particu- 
larly timely in view of the current tremendous contribution 
made by American business to the war effort 

a 


Climco Liners and Linerette. Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co., 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


This booklet contains a detailed account of processed liners 
and paper used for handling uncured rubber stocks. In addi- 
tion to describing the nature and benefits of these products, 
the booklet also contains valuable suggestions for using them 
most efficiently. The manufacture of Climco Processed Liners 
is also outlined, with photographs being liberally used to de- 
pict specific operations. 
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wy Ce 
MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES—LIGHT AND HEAVY 
FOR TECHNICAL AND DRUG USES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in all principal cities 


WM. S. GRAY & CO., Distributors, New York City 





“World-standard” Rubber 
Testers 


The 60 models of *Scott Testers enable you to apply 
recognized standard tests to your research, purchas- 
ing, production control and acceptance inspection. 
Models for tensile, hysteresis, flexing, compression 
cutting, state-of-cure, adhesion, burst, plasticity, ete., 
etc. 





* Registered Trademark 


SCOTT CO. 


85 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


HENRY L. 

















-CONTINENTAL-MEXICAN RUBBER CO., inc. | 
745 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Producer in Mexico of 





GUAYULE RUBBER | 
Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried | 
Formerly Distributed By 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK | 
An Affiliated Company | 











Let us estimate on your 


CUTTING DIES 


@ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 
Send blue 


retain their cutting edges... print 


for quotation. 








AVON, 





















RUBBER AGE 


One of the World’s Outstanding 


Rubber Journals 
« 


Keeps the rubber industry posted on all current 
technical, news, market and statistical develop- 
ments. 
The indispensable rubber journal read by the indus- 
try’s leading executives, engineers, chemists, buyers, 
salesmen, etc. 

Annual subscription in U. S$. — $3.00 


RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Street New York 19, N, Y. 





New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL WELDE!I 
SHELL 


ALL STEEL 
CALENDER STOCK 


4” . 5” . 6” . 8” . 10” ~ 12” diameters, any length. 


tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to sui 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ. OHIO 








Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 

















AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 

NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 

868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Akron San Francisco New York 





Representatives: 








SPECIALIZING IN 


pe 
USED MACHINERY ;o:* RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT AKRON, OHIO 


















1944 
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CLUTCHES-BRAKES Stearns Improved Air 


Cooled Magnetic Pulley 


PULLEYS 
DRUMS-ROLLS Processing scrap rubber requires Stearns 
SEPARATORS Magnetic pulleys or other types of mag- 


MAGNETS - All Kinds netic separators. For economical, 


Stearns magnetic 
clutches and 


brakes offer 

smooth, efficient itself many times over—a definitely profit- 
operation with able investment. 

near or remote WRITE FOR BULLETIN 302 
control. Bulletin 

225. STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


$40 S. 28th St. 





auto- 
matic, efficient protection against costly 
shutdowns due to tramp iron damage, 
Stearns Magnetic equipment will pay for 


Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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Crude Rubber 
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Plantations— 
( N -( 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets, 1X 22% 40 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe. 1X 22 40 
Thin Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 22% 4 
Thick Brown Crepe, 1X > ae 3B 7% 
Thin Brown Crepe xX 21% 3874 
Thick Remilled Blankets, 21 Sy 387 
Rolled Brown or Flat Bark 18 35 
Smoked Blankets. #1! 21% IBS 
Claro Brand !1XRSS 22% 40 
Sole Crepe Trimming 22 3 
Sele Crepe 221 al 
¥ ild— 
Uncut Fines. Crude 15 20 
Cut Fines, Crude 1Is% 29% 
Cut Fines, Washed & Dried 22% 40 
Upriver Coarse, Crude 12% 26% 
Upriver Coarse, Washed & 

Dried ins ‘ 20% 37% 
Caucho Ball, Crude 11% 24% 
faucho Ball, Washed & Dried 19% 37 

Guayule— 
Carload Lots 17% 7 
Less than Carload Lots 18 31% 
Balata— 
Surinam Sheet.. . ; 42% 42% 
Manaos Block 38 \% 38 % 
Colombian Block 38% 38% 
Peruvian Prime : 38% 38% 
Chicken Wire we bbe 23% 23% 
Latex— 
Normal, Tank Car Lots.... 26 43% 
Creamed, Tank Car Lots... 26M 44% 
Centrifuged, Tank Car Lots 27% 45% 
Heat-Concentrated, Carload 
DE wWdiss-<cvebedconeee 29% 47 
C, fer Civilian Use: N-C, for Non-Civilian Use. 
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Scrap Rubber 
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Prices t Consumers, Delivered Ak 
Mixed passenger tires , ton $2 ) 
feadless truck tires ton 
Mixed truck tires 1 
Beadless passenger tires ton 6 
o. 1 passenger peelings tor » 25 
No. 1 truck peelings : ton 52.2 
N 2 passenger tubes 73 
Red passenger tubes se ..Ib 7 
Black passenger tube 1 6M 
Mixed passenger tubes . am” 6 
N on tubes : = 
Red tube , 
Bla k tubes ( 
Br t ri) 
Bicycle tires ton 
\ bags and water ig ton 1 
B ts and es ton 
lire Fabrics 
} ] 

( Situatior re I n ibr i¢ 1 re 
aims unchanged, with practica Oo de 
mand for such fabrics. Conse ‘ rices 

; See tee mrhns ' 
ar ominal and in al arte are not 
en) be ng quoted | re Pp ces «¢ 4 hye 
' 
ow are those whic were in force on or 


about January 15, 1942 





Prices Net at the Mill 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 It 43%@ 44 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 l 4414,@ 45 
Peeler, carded. 15/3/3 lb $ @ .42 
Peeler -arded 15/4/2 . Ib. .41%@ 42 
ee carded, 13/3/3 Ib .40%@ 4) 


CHAFERS 
lyy”.. Ib. 


American, 1”..... Ib 


43%@ 44 
39%@ 4K 





Sheetings 


48x40 36 in nt Ses ¢a0 ene - @ 7.218 
40x40 36 in am (eeaceke lb — @ 99 
49x36 36 in. 6.5 Ib. —_— © 5 
48x48 40 in 2.5 lb - @ 200 
48x48 40 in.  _— a - @ 14.21 
56x60 40 in 3.50 - — @11.944 
48x44 40 in. 3.75 Ib. — @! 66 
Note: Prices shown above are ceiling price- set 


by order of the O.P.A. Quotations are based on 
an average price of 15-16-inch middling cotton of 
20.37¢ at the ten designated southern markets 














Cotton 





The price of middling uplands on the 
L_otton Exchanges asl ved ina 67 point 
range since our last repor high for the 
period being 22.43 on | 17 e first 
day ol the repo! i 21.76 on 
\ugust 7 Che ive ¢ r mid 
dling uplands for the mont f July was 
22.33 based on 25 I aiding da s Based 
ma nervous market \\ } Was Care 
fully watching the tavorable war news, 
the price moved downward slowly during 
mid-July dropping be yw 22c f the first 

e since early June on July 21. A slight 
surge f trade buy ¢ ) back 
ver the 2c mark in the nex ew days, 
but hedge sel ind liquidation dropped 
t below that figur ivall . rtly there 
tte The price ive | ‘ 4 22 for the 

st tw weeks i Au ( ast 
few days rene g as 
I ed it s] re, tiy i neure On 
August 8 the Dx I \griculture 

recast that this year’s ttor rop will 
ich 11,022,000 equivalent 500 De und 
ales Phe crop ibout 
1 800.000 acres less thar ist ar whet 
duction was 11,428,151 bales and on 
yout 2.600.000 acres less than tw vears 
igo o60when —sitthe rot totalled 12,819,506 
vales \rea_ for irvest this vear was 
placed at 20,081,000 act \verage pro 
luction in the ter ear | from 1933 

1942 totalled 12,455,000 Quota 

ms for middlit ind ! Ex 
hange follow 

( Hi ( é 

October i } 

December 6 

Mar h x 
Reclaimed Rubber 

Demand for r umed rubbe as in 
creased somewhat it recent weeks and 
the lag experienced thie easing up ot 
restrictions on the nsumption of GR-S 
has practically lisappeared \lthouel 
the demand seems t be general from all 
yranches of the indust it 1s reported 
that activity 1s prominent a ng manu 
facturers of batter boxes, sponge rubber. 
and footwear. The demand from pro 
ducers of camelback, despite the growing 
availability of syntheti bber for vari 
ous grades, continues at a fair pace Re 
claim supplies continue at a fair level, al 






















































Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 








though labor difficulties are still a major 
problem of the industry \ special 
advisory committee for the industry has 


been appointed by WPB 
Shoe 


Ih. 07 @ 


Unwashed 


Tube 


Black Tube . Ib 114%e@ 

Red Tube ‘ t 12 @ 
Tires 

Black (acid process) It 74%@ 

Black, selected tires ee .06%@ 

Truck, Heavy Gravity Ib 84@ 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends b 04%@ 

White . ‘ It 13 @ 

Ducks 

Enameling (single filling) .. Ib — @ 
Belting and Hose ..... ee - © 
Single filling, A grade _ It — @ 
Double filling, A grade ‘ lb — @ 
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of 
Progressive Leadership 


U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


PLANT AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AKRON TRENTON TORONTO 


F. F. DUGAN H. M. ROYAL, INC, H. VAN DER LINDE, LTD. 
907 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 689 Pennington Ave. 156 Yonge St. 





Through three wars and each succeed- maintenance of their own products. 
ing economic cycle, through every tur- 
bulent period in the history of re- With the approach of generally im- 
claimed rubber—hundreds of manu- proved conditions and the resumption 
facturers have relied on U. S. Rubber of more normal production of rubber 
Reclaiming Company. Ine., for their products, the uses of reclaim are cer- 
widely diversified requirements. tain to be widened. To those potential 
new consumers, we offer the facilities 
Never has our dual policy of indepen- of our technical and research staff to 
dent operation and laboratory-con- assist in solving production problems 
trolled uniformity been altered to —a service our old friends have found 
meet a transient condition within the to be an invaluable asset for so many 
industry. Our complete’ production vears. 
has always gone to our customers who : 
depend upon the known quality of Whatever your requirements or prob- 
Black Diamond, Matchless, Tioga, lems ... depend on U. S. Rubber 
Ivorylite, Buffalo Special and our Reclaiming Co., Inc., for prompt. 
other standardized brands for quality understanding attention. 
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CHEMICAL 

























































































ACCELERATO 


U. S. P.—7, bbis Ib. 10 





* Price Ceilings. 
* Price Suggestions or Agreements. 
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Irya 
A 1 a 
‘ 2 
A-3 «“ 
A? ; a 
A ' a 
Aldehy de m 1 
— r a 
h.1.-] 
Butas ra 
Buty Zit a 
Crviene j iz 
Di-Ortho f i4 @ 
I 
Ethasan ; ? 
Kthy! Zit a 
Ethylidine a 4 1 
Formalde t 
Guanta 
Heptee: ; 1 
Hexamethylenet« ! @ 
Lead Oleate, N« yy @ 
Witco @ 

Ledate @ 1.4 
Methasar @ 1.23 
Methyl Tua @ 
Met yl Zimate a 
Pentex ' 7 
p 
Pip- Pip t 
R& H ) i 
R-2 Crystals t 
Rotax 44 a 
Salex 1] @ 1 
Santox ure ¢ @ 
Selenac @ 
SPDX.-« t 
Super-Sulfur N 13 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drut 8 @ 
Phiot : 
Thiurad b @ 1 
Trimene 4 @ 

base : 1.03 @1 
Fript enylguanidine I 45 @ - 
Ureka ! 0 6h6@ 

Blend B H 5:0 @ 

Blend ( h 46C@ 
Vulcanex wd - ee 42 @ 
Vulcanol lb 85 @ 

Inorganic 
Litharge, domestic b 0? @ 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy b 04 @ 

COLORS 

Blues » 

Prussian it 36 

Ultramarine b 17 4 
Browns * 

Mapico Ib 1135s@ 

Umber, Turkey Ib “Ke 
Greens ® 

Chrome lb @ 

Guignet’s Green b 70 a 
Reds 

Antimony 

crimson, 15/17 b @ 

sulfur, oo “ 

Indian Ib Ke 
Domestic (Maroon) Ib 11 @ 
Mapico .... eee lb 096 @ 
Red oxide, pur e lb 10 @ 
Rub-Er-Red lb 09K @ 
Whites * 

Cryptone No. 19 Ib 0560@ 
Cryptone CB No. 2! b 0560 
Cryptone ZS-800 Ib 0825 
Lithopone 

Abbalith Ib 04 

Astrolith , Ib one 

Azolith Ib 04% @ 

Ray-cal Ib oKe 
Rayox , Le 144%@ 
Titanox A Ib 14K%@ 
Titanox B idee lb. .05%@ 
Titanox C las Ib .05%@ 
Zine Oxide—American Process * 
American Aro: 

ZZZ (lead free) Ib 07%@ 
Anaconda, lead free Ib. wKhe 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand 

Special—3 a 07% @ 

X Red—4 "" Ib .07 

xX Red—72 .. oo 07 $ 

XX Red—103 er 07%@ 
Kadox, black label—15.. lb. .07%@ 

Red label—17 sa Ib 07%@ 
St. Joe, black labe! ; Ib. 07% @ 
green label . Pre 07% @ 
red label .. wie tae tabs cae 07 $ 


Z Oxide 
ence \ 
Green 
I sea 

( 
l 

\ ( 

At 

t ¢ 


Su er 


A 
Thermax 
ermax 


19 . o% 4) 


86-90% 
Asbestine 
Atomite 


Barium carbonate (98-1 


Bar ytes 
Bentonite 
Blane fixe 
Calcene 


Catalpo (fact) 

Chalk, precipitated 
Suprex white 

Cla Aerfloted 


Aerfloted 


{ imft 
(rown 
Dixie 


Kaolloid 


Langford 


inn 


McNamee 


if . 
Witco 
Kalite No 
Kalite No 
Kalvan 


Kalvan “S” 
Keystone white 


Magnesium 
Mineralite 
Pyrax A 


Rottenstone (powd. Dom.) 


Rubberol 


Silene EF (calcium silicate) 
Snowflake white. 

Tale, domestic ‘ 
Whiting, commercial 


Witco 
Witcal 


Witcarb R- 12 
Wood Flour (100 mesh) 
MINERAL RUBBER 
ton 25.00 
ton 25 
ton 25.00 
nine and b 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aromatics—Rodo $0 ... ‘ 
Rodo $10 
Curodex 19 
Curodex 188 
Curodex 198 
Para-Dors 
Aresklene No. aS 
Darvan (daguelag agent). 
Santomerse 5S 
Sponge Paste 


285°.300° Mineral 
Black Diamond 
Hard Hydrocarbon 


MilliMar 


Sunproof 
Tonox 
Ty-Ply 


Unicel (blowing agent). es 
SOFTENERS 


100 b. 


Acids 


Acetic, 28%, bbis.*... 
Nitric, 36 degrees 


Acids, Fatty 
Laurex 
SL-20 
Stearex 
Stearite 








‘COMPOUNDING Mé ATERIAI 


ton 


ton 


ton 
ton 30.( 00 


bees eeerevecna 4 


888O8882888 


® & 


” 


moO 


hn 


N 
~ 


a 


uw 


het at ad 
88989689 8805 92-4 














Alkalies 
Caustic Soda, /0"* 


boda Ash, 58%.. 


Ous 
Degras, _  éeewne soon 
Para-F] eevee gal. 
heen-iabe ees eee t 
A peace um, amber” ....Ib. 


igmentaroil ,tank cars. 
in drums 
Pine, tanks nbn 06006 5 
Rosin Oil, cmpd........ga 
Ru ybero 
Rubtack 





See 
Witco | l 
Witco S« N 2 
Woburn 
sins a Pitc S 
Pitch, Burgundy 
coal tar 
hardwood .. 
pine, 200 Ib. g | 
Pigmentar, tank cars....gal 
in drums .«... ; ga 
Retort Pine Tar, drums. .gal 


Solvents 
Acet ne, pure * 
jenzene, 90%, tank car.gal 
Beta lrichlorethane gal 
Bondogen I 
Carbon, bisulfide 
| 


Carbon tetrachloride ...gal. 


Dichlorethylene : 
Dipentene, cml., drums 
Ethylene dichloride 
Plastogen 

Reogen (drums) ...... 
Pere - g 
Trichlorethylene i 


Turpentine, spirits - b 
dest. dist., drums.. gal 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white ® re 
Carnauba, yellow” ......Ib. 


Ceresin, white, do 


Montan, crude eye 


Paraffin * 
Yellow crude scale, 


DE | secengenan lb 
Refined, 123/125 b 


ANTI-OXIDANTS 


Agerite Alba ......... me Ib. 
ME si c.betes cebscees os'0th 
Hipar lb 
Pow ler I 
Resin Pe ae a lb 
4) ae es 
White — Ib. 

Albasan ae ine ard Ib 

Antox TeTTTTLE LE Ib 

B-L-F ) 

Flectol H 

Neozone A, B, C, D, E lb 

[ sce tens Ib 


Retardex 
Santoflex B 
Santofiex BX 


Santovar O .... b 
ac. l 
Stabilite 

Stabilite Alba 

WU vocken , sae 


Naftoler R 100 
Vee ownwee a asia aa ga 


LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBE 


Aresklene aaedsevawe aaa ore ane 
Cocoa Soapstock ........ . lb 

Sn cibadebes web ees es . «gal 

RO. Sénectsaverss tt 
styoorised Liquid L ubricant ‘gal. 

BM ss 6e0004os. 0000. . . tb. 
CO EST eT 
DT bdbasbeas-cecoces ...ton 65.00 


Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .lb 


EXTENDERS 


~ 
New York, Aug. 14, 1944 
All Prices F.O0.B. Works 


U6 


"ACE 
-50 
-08 


15 
.08 


35 
.30 
.00 


00 
08 


FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


OEE iadéic ts éweeve er 
Amberex Type B ...........lb. 
 civbas dinbneaeesee aa 
EN 2 cbtywhee oe beebeu bades Ib. 
DEN. sencevecces ere Tee 
SOE AE seceneossenveaeded Ib. 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENT 


Dispersed Sulfur No. 2......lb. 
Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) .1b. 


Sulfur, rubber makers 


Refined (bags) ........ cwt. 
Commercial (bags) ..... cwt. 
WEE cavsenvecenocces eR 
|) Sree . tb. 


—e NM 
“NNW 
vVunoaonwm 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 


ef THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
fisted the Products and Services of 








The 


a 


the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. Ger ys 








\CCELERATORS— 

El-Sixty; Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; 

DPG; Pip Pip; A-10; A-32; A-100; R-2 

Crystals « ANTIOXIDANTS—Flectol H;: 

Santoflex B, BX; Santovar O. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 

1012 Second National Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio 











ALL. St., New York 19, N. Y, 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials _ 





if what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Departmem 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 

















CARBON BLACK 


“Atlantic” Carbon Blacks meet 
the exacting standards of modern 
rubber production. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., Mfrs. 
Distributed by 
C. © HAEL CO. 
Akron — Boston — Los Angeles — Chicago 








CHEMICALS 

For Natural & Synthetic Rubber 
“PICCO” Brand—Plasticizers; Cou- 
marone Resins; Reclaiming Oils, Coal 
Tar Naphthas. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 


Clairton Penna. 








AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 


DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


New York @® Akron © Chicage 











CHEMICALS 


A complete line of plasticizers, resins, 
substitutes, fillers. etc., for Synthetic, 
Natural and Reclaimed Rubber. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Akron 8, Ohio 








ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment, Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 41 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








CARBON BLACK 
CONTINEX SRF—A New Semi- 
Reinforcing Furnace Black. Now in 


Full Scale Production. 
Continental Carbon Co.., Mnfr. 
Witco Chemical Co., Distributor 


295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 














ANTIMONY _Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direet Factory Representation 


CHEMICALS AND MINERAL 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumise Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 

















CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 
33 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 

















CALCENE—SILENE EF 


Two exclusive Columbia pigments 
proving exceptionally valuable to 
Rubber Compounders. Send for free 
data sheets. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 


CHEMICALS 
PIGMENTS 
ASPHALTUMS 
Witco Chemical Company 


295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 














CHEMICALS 


Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











CLAY 
*CHAMPION 
*MAGNOLIA 
National Kaolin Company 
Distributed by 


Cc. P. HALL CO. 
Akron — Los Angeles — Chicago 











CARBON BLACK-MICRONEX 


The world’s standard gas black; 
Universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. New York 17,N.Y. 








CHEMICALS 


From Coal Tar Bases—For Use As 
Antiseptics, Plasticizers, Reclaiming 
Oils, Softeners, Solvents, Tacifiers. 


Koppers Compan 
~ 5 se P ~'d 


Koppers Bids. + ol Pa. 











COAL TAR CHEMICALS 


Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 


Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 
Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
“ Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











CARBON BLACK—Aerfloted 
WYEX — TX — HX 
Compressed — Compact (Dust- 
less) 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 








CHEMICALS 


For Rubber For Industry Generally 


Accelerators Acids Lates 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol | 
o pecialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Co. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geedyear Ave. Melrese, Mass. 
fices in New York, Akron, Chieage 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











COLORS 
BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cares 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 


1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 








COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clays 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 
Dispersions Blacks 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Awe. New York 17, N. Y. 








CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for synthetic rubber 
compounding. Laboratory test data, 
samples and prices on request. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


| GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing BLACK. Sv- 
— aging and oil resistant properties. 
permanent set. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
General Atlas Carbon 
Pampa, Texas 














IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc—. 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 








OROPLAST 
Plasticizer—Sulphur Reactive 
High Loading Tolerated 
Great Elongation Produced 
Cool Processing Stocks 
Advance Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Softener—Acsptable, Uni- 
form. Improves Quality—Economiecal. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 


Akron Ohie 











MAGNESIA 


Calcined Magnesia—for neoprene 
Carbonate of Magnesia—precipitated 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati Ohio 











DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Ca., Ine. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








EXTENDER 
NAFTOLEN R 100 — Extender 
for Crude Rubber, Reclaim, 


Synthetics. 


Wilmington Chemical Corporation 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 














PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 
The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 
Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 


Pampa, Texas 








MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Calcined Magnesium Oxide prepared 
for use in the compounding of neo- 
prene. Full details on request. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg New Jersey 











PLASTICIZERS and 


SOFTENERS 


For Synthetic Rubber, 
Polyvinyl Butyral, etc. 


Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 














MAGNESIUM OXIDE 

Extra Light—Original neoprene type 

Also Light, Medium and Heavy types 

General Magnesite & Magnesia 
Co., 

2960 East Venango St., Phila. 34, Pa. 














“FACTICE”—Prevents bloom- 


(Reg. U. & Pat. Of.) 
ing, makes colors fast and a 


smoother batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 














MICA 


“CONCORD” Wet Ground Mica 
Its White, Pure and Uniform 
Send for Samples and Prices 

CONCORD MICA CORP. 


Penacook Station Concord, N. H. 








FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 
The High Resilience 
Semi-Reinforcing Black 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 48ad 51. New York 17, NM. Y. 














RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


For outstandimg compatibility in processing 
natural or modern synthetic rubbers, use 


SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 











RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 











MOLD LUBRICANT 


*“Orvus’’ enables articles to leave molds read- 
ily; molds clean easily. Effective in hardest 
water. Also acts as thorough cleanser for 


molded and extruded rubber goods. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati Ohio 











SOFTENERS 
Rosin Oil — Pine Tar 
Burgundy Pitch 
“Galex” — a non-oxidizing Resin 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co. 
RKO Blidg., New York 20, N. Y. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in whica 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here. 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE. 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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SOLVENTS 

“‘Skellysolve’’—A superior solvent in six dif- 

ferent types for various uses—for making rub 

ber cements—tor many different rubber fabri- 

cating operations. 

SKELLY OIL CO., SOLVENTS DIV. 
Skelly Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


TITANIUM PIGMENTS 
TITANOX 


Unsurpassed in 
OPACITY, WHITENESS, BRIGHTNESS 
Titanium Pigment Corp., Sole Sales 
Agent, 111 Broadway, New York.N. Y. 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
350 Townsend Street, San Francisco 
2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 

(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York Chicagq 
Cleveland, Boston, San I neis 














STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEADS 
Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—pure—uniferm—dependable 
AZO Z2ZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Lowss 





ZINC OXIDES 


Black Label Red Label Green Label 
Manufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 


250 Park Ave. New York 17, N, Y. 
Plant and Laboratory: Monaca 
(losephtown), Pa. 








| 


SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 
Sulphur, Sulphur Chloride, Caustic Soda, 
Carbon Bi-Sulphide, Carbon Tetra- 


Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 








The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 


THE MARKET PLACE 
tor Results 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 





Machinery and 


Equipment 





BANBURYS REPAIRED 


Re-building and _ re-surfacing rotors 
and mixing chambers has been our 
specialty for years. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
914 Miami St. Akron, Ohio 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Catting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Steck, Jar Rings, Tubes. Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Rock for All Cutting Problems 
Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Conan. 


FORMS - PORCELAIN 
Exclusive Manufactucers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 

for our prices. 
The Colonial Insulator Co. 
936 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 











CALENDER SHELLS 
Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Shelis. 
All welded. Any size. 


DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials, Many 
models. 


GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 














New and better. 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. "yaa M. Pancorbo 
Cadiz Ohio Waltham Mass. 155 John St. New York 7, N. Y. 
CUTTING DIES MACHINERY—RUBBER 


Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 








DRYING MACHINERY 


For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Ps. 


“Master” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanisers, 
Melds and Ceres, Tire Drums, Tubera, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 














CUTTING DIES 


Alse Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures, Machine 
Parts and Special Machinery. Now engaged 
in Prime and Subcontract Work, Defense 


and Civilian. 


Independent Die & Supply Co., 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. St. Louis 4, Mo. 








EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson 3 New Jersey 








MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Stoughton, Masa. 
Akron, O. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 


57th St., New York, 





the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
19, N. Y. 


Machinery and Equipment ‘continued} = 
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MACHINERY 
A complete service from the design of 
machinery to finished products of all kinds. 
Equipment for Plantations — also Reclaim, 
Latex and Rubber Plants. 





MANDRELS—AIl Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Plating 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandreil Polishing 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 























napemts <- Fesmulas — Poocsens National Sherardizing & probleme. - 
Continental Machinery Company Machine Co. Utility Manufacturing Co. . 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. Hartford, Coan. Abe Ghie Cudahy, Wisconsin 
MACHINERY MOLDS STOCK SHELLS 


A Comprehensive Line of Rubber and Plastic 
Equipment Including Tubers and Extruders, 
Tire Builders and Vulcanizers, Spreaders, 
Mixers, etc. 


National Rubber Machinery Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartferd, Conn. Akron, Ohie 




















MACHINERY 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 
Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 


Processing Equipment 
For Reclaiming Rubber 
Attrition Mills; Conveyors; Crushers; 
Cutters; Elevators; “Frigidisc” Grind- 
ers; Hammer Mills; Mixers, Sifters, etc. 
MERCER-ROBINSON CO., INC. 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 














MAGNETIC of All 
EQUIPMENT Kinds 
Separators Drums 

Clutches Brakes 

Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 
Strips slab rubber up to 1” thick, 
20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any width. 
Tolerance 1/64 to 1/100 inch. No 
rejects. Write for full details. 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Mach. Co. 
270 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. I. 








USED MACHINERY 
For Rubber & Allied Industries 
Mills, Calenders, Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, 


Vulcanizers, Mixers, etc. 


Eric Bonwitt 








87 So. High St., Akron, Ohie 











We handle Manufacturers’ Crude Rub- 
ber and Balata Purchase Permits. 
Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 1202 





Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process. Inc. 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Office 


in Detrait 














Rubber —cruce; Scrap; Latex; Dispersions = on 
CRUDE RUBBER DISPERSITE LOTOL 
BALATA—SYNTHETIC CHICLE Water Dispersed Rubber | (Compounded Latex) 

(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) Ready to use 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Ce. 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Beanch Office in Detroit 











CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Aso HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chieago, Boston, 
Les Angeles, Memphis, Lendon. 


GUAYULE RUBBER 
AMPAR BRAND 
Washed and Dried 

Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. 
Incorporated 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Formerly Distributed By 
Continental Rubber Co., of N. Y. 











CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBSER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber & Company 
76 Beaver St. New York 











LATEX 
Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave. Melrose, Mase. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 





REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S.A. and Canade 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blv'd., L. I, City 1, N. Y. 








RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk Sx. Boston. Mass 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in whic 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here. 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE. 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








Rubber [Cont'd] 


Rubber—Synthetic 








RUBBER and PLASTICS 





HYCAR 


For extreme resistance to heat. abra- 


Consultants 














CHEMISTS-ENGINEERS 


Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriol- 

3, with laboratories for analysis, research, 

ysical testing and bacteriology are prepared 
to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








SCRAP sion, oil, gasoline, aging, and deteri- 
oration. 
ROTEX RUBBER CO.. INC. HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
aa 335 South Main St. 
437 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. Aimee Ohio 
| RUBBER— Scrap and Crude NEOPRENE 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST In different types to mest stringent 
requireme 


A. SCHULMAN, INC. 


790 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 9, Ohio 
14th & Converse Sts., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
738 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
509 Mill St., Conneaut, Ohia 


The Neoprene Notebook carries up-to-date 


information on neoprene. Ask fr it. 
E. L du Pont de Nemo 


ars & Co.,Inc. 
Rubber Chemicals Div. 











Alse Latex and Latex Compounds 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 
Successors to the Vultex Chemical Com 





666 Main Se. Cambridge, . 








Reclaimed Rubber .... 





NERVASTRAL 
RECLAIMING PROCESSES 


HIGH GRADE — HIGH SPEED 
HIGH ECONOMY 


Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co., Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. 
Tel: COlumbus 5-0085 











Warehouses: Akron, E. St. Louis, Boston. Wilmington Del. 
THE ONLY 
VULTEX— VULCANIZED LATEX PERBUNAN 
Iasures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity of Application. Oil Resistance—Heat Resistance 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS Long Life 


Full information upon request. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS. INC. 
26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 


CHEMIST—IND. ENGINEER 

i products omivaet for agents or manu- 

in pos ations = Te ae 

ticle sizing. Supervision industrial research 

programs in New England technical colleges. 
ALAN R. LUKENS 

11 Windsor St. Cambridge, Mass. 














CONSULTANT 
ENGINEERING 


Product development, re testing and 

synthetic rubber, and ~ Bn ” 
WILBURN F. BERNSTEIN 

One No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, IIl. 








THIOKOL 


Synthetic rubber available in several 
types, including powder form. Excel- 
lent solvent resistance and aging prop- 


rties. 
“THIOKOL CORPORATION 
Trenton N. J. 














Fabrics 


CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 





R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


CUSTOM FINISHERS of 


RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 
Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
Textile Proofers. Inc. 
181-183 Culver Avenue 
Jersey City 5, N. J. 


CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 
Natural end Synthetic Rubber 
R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: HE 3724, FR 8551 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Butler, N. J. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
“61 Years Serving the Industry 





Solely as Reclaimers” 








FABRICS 


A complete line of Chafers, Drills and Twili, 
. Hose Yarn and Liner Cloths for 
Rubber Industry. 


Selling Agents 
Turner Halsey Company 
40 Worth St. 


Mt. Vernon-W oodberry Mills, Inc. 





CONSULTING 


TECHNOLOGIST 

Research, physical testing, chemical 
analysis, formulae and product de- 
velopment. 

PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
FAIRHAVEN MASSACHUSETTS 








New York 13, N. Y. 





Rubber Mnfrs. 





PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO"—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 
“LINERETTE”—tTreated paper for separat- 
ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprens, Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps a 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 
Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 











Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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LATEX & Its Industrial Applications (Vol. I) 
LATEX & RUBBER DERIVATIVES (Vols. II & II) 


& Their Industrial Applications. 


By FREDERICK MARCHIONNA 


VOL. 1—106! pages—11 chapters. Covers period through 
june, 1932 


VOLS. I! & tth—1670 pages—22 chapters. Cover period 
from july, 1932, through January, 1937 


6 x 9 in —Completely Indexed 


PRICES 
Vol. | $15.00 
Vols. 11 & Ill (not sold separately $20.00 
Vols. 1, 11 & I (Combination Price) $30.00 





The only available complete BIBLIOGRAPHY of Patents 
and Literature on Latex and Rubber Derivatives. Con- 
tains abstracts of every Domestic and Foreign patent and 
published article through January, 1937 a total of 
over 6,500 abstracts covering every phase of the use a” 
latex and derivatives in all industrial fields. Supplemented 
by introductions to each chapter by the author or other 


leading authorities. 


™ 
A FEW COMMENTS 
“Abstracts are of comprehensive and meritorious character 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
"Saves time and trouble for anyone interested in rubber science and 
industry.” 


RUBBER AGF, London 


‘Of great aid to people working in the latex and rubber derivative field.” 
INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


"Invaluable OHTCE i reference 5 
BULLETIN OF RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSN 


Every owner of Noble’s, Hauser’s, Flint’s, Stevens’ or Genin’s 
books on latex should also have a complete set of Marchionna’s 
Bibliography for handy reference. 

a 


Published by 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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‘WANT ADS 


RATES: Eight cents per word, minimum charge $3.00, except 
POSITIONS WANTED, $1.00 for 40 words or less, extra five 
cents per word. All classified advertisements le in advance. 
Address lies to box numbers car of RUB AGE, 250 West 
57th St., w York 19, N. Y. 


— —J 
POSITIONS WANTED 











FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEER, with fifteen years’ experience as a 


consultant and advisor to industrial managements on methods of scientific 
fire fighting, proper equipment for specific industries, investigations, etc., 
se*xs position with large or small organization. Experience includes govern 

nt service in the field of Fire Administration Have written several 
booklets Age 4 Medical discharge Will consider any offer Address 


Box 1492, Rueser Act 


POSITION WANTED as Plant Superintendent or Production Manager 


Experience syntheti and rubber compounding, milling, calendering, 
extruding and Iding of tires, tubes and mechanical goods. Know modern 
production methods and costs. Small plant preferable. Address Box 1542, 


Rupeer AGE 


RUBBER COMPOUNDER: Seven years’ experience with synthetics, in 
cluding plastics, desires position with progressive concern in development of 
Industrial Rubber Goods Age 30 Married Chemical Engineering Degree 
Draft Staus 2-B Release obtainable if position warrants Far West pre 
ferred. Address Box 1543, Rusper AGE 


SUPERVISOR: Twenty years’ experience in rubber and synthetic rubber, 
compounding, mixing, calendering, extruding, molding, and trimming of 
precision parts Prefer small shop Thirty-six years old. 2-B classification 


Address Box 944, Rurper Aci 


CHEMIST, 38, Ph.D., sixteen years’ experience heels, soles, mechanicals, 
reclaiming. At present chief chemist of medium sized Eastern plant. Avail 
able November st Chicago or vicinity preferred Address Box 1547, 


“r'RBER Ac 


DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
xecutive an nventive ability B.S. in Chemistry Age 40 and married 
Twelve and ne-half years’ experience in lacquers—solvents, resins and 
plasticizers Rubber—latex compounding and impregnating Adhesives 
latex, starch and dextrine Coatings—paper and metal. Electronics—electro 
plating, metal cleaning and coating, process development and specifications 
Desires position on East or West Coast. Address Box 1548, Rusper Act 


V-BELT ENGINEER with fourteen years’ experience in rubber manufac 


turing, including production, sales, development, cost and machine design, 
desires connection with small rubber company Am most interested in setting 
up V-Belt business on profit sharing basis Also have general knowledge of 
other mechanical rubber products Address Box 1552, Rupper Act 





HELP WANTED 





CHEMIST: Experienced in all phases on compounding 
moulded rubber goods. Knowledge of synthetic and plastic 
compounding preferred but not necessary. Eastern concern. 
Excellent opportunity. Address Box 1444, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMIST AND FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT ex- 
perienced in compounding and manufacture of mechanical 
goods, natural and synthetic rubber. Chicago area. Excellent 
opportunity. Address Box 1523, RUBBER AGE. 


TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND CON- 
STRUCTION ENGINEERS. Excellent opportunity in a 
medium sized organization, Salary commensurate with ability. 
Plant located in Pennsylvania. Address Box 1529, RUBBER 
AGE. 


TIME STUDY AND MOTION ANALYSIS MEN. Must 
have several years experience with progressive company. Fur- 
nish complete history in first letter. Location away from Ohio. 
Address Box 1530, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMIST, with background on tires, tubes or mechanical 
goods. This opening has real possibilities both in regard to 
salary and continuity of employment. Address Box 1539, 
RUBBER AGE. 


FOUR ‘PENINGS ir ‘ rge New England rubber footwear plant 
Master mechar hemist, pattern man, and technical superintendent These 
positions Vv ermanent nd profitable onnection tor the resent am 
post 30x $ Ruesser A 

ASSISTAN O HEAD OF RUBBER COMPOUNDING DEPART 
MENT mode size nsulate wire mpat Address Bi 
546. Rut \ 

CHEMIS CHEMICAL ENGINEER, experienced rubber process 
ng ' m f ture Rubber Thr 1 experience desirable but not necessary 
Dutic nelu ontre evelopment and research work. Exceiient 

ourias ; Address Box 15 RusBer AGE. 


RUBBER ACE, AUGUST, 1944 


HELP WANTED (Continued) 





EXPERIENCED FOREMAN for Mixing and Calender Departments 
Waterproof Footwear and Miscellaneous Rubber Products. Plant im vicinity 
of Boston. Address Box 1554, Rupser AGe. 





SITUATION OPEN 


Technically trained man experienced in product and 
and process development of rubber and synthetic rubber 
by firm manufacturing mechanical products in Western 
New York State. Company has shown a steady growth 
for the past fifty years and has established itself as a 
leader in its field. Position offers sound postwar oppor- 


tunities. Address Box 1549, RUBBER AGE. 











WANTED—PLANT ENGINEER 


Long established small rubber company located in Northeastern Indiana, 
needs services of plant engineer, or master mechanic to join staff. Applicant 
must be capable of doing some drafting, have knowledge of mechanics, good 
maintenance experience, and be able to follow through with development of 
production ideas This is a newly created position but a permanent one 
This company’s activities have contracted some during wartime and it is 
therefore expecting and preparing for considerable expansion in its activities 
in the near future. An unusual opportunity will be presented to the right 
man joining the organization. Write fully, giving in detail experience and 
salary expected Address Box 1551, Ruspeer AGE 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





I wish to interest midwest rubber manufacturer in the manufacture of 


rubber and synthetic buttons (Patent expired) Have had eleven years’ ex 
perience in their manufacture in capacity of Rubber Chemist and Production 
Superintendent Will sell my services with your molds, or furnish my own 
molds, with formulas and orders. Draft exempt. Address Wesley Harrigan, 


1124-A-N 14th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED—Hydraulic Presses with pump and accumulator. Banbury 
Mixer, Mills, Calender, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 1553, RuBBER 
AGE 


WANTED: Used leather splitting machine 
lress Box 1545, Rupeer AGE 


Send complete details Ad 


WANTED: One 54” Mill complete with drive and motor in good condition 
Daneury Russer Company, Danbury, Connecticut. 


WANTED: Rubber mill about 36” with or without drive Address Box 
1555, Rupper Ace 


WANTED: One No. 2 Royle Tubing machine with or without apron mech 
anism, and water cooled stock worm. Must be in good working condition. 
Address Box 1556, Rusper AGE 





WANTED 
1 Used Birmingham Horizontal Bias Cutter | 
in good condition. 


THE THERMOID COMPANY Trenton, N. J. 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 3—30” x 24” Hydraulic Presses, 12” diameter ram; 1—24” 
x 24” Hydraulic Press, 14” diameter-ram; 1—Farrel Masticator; 1—Watson- 
Stillman Hydro Pneumatic Accumulator, 5%” ram, 48” stroke, 30007 
pressure; 1—W. S. 15” x 18” Hydraulic Press, 10” diameter ram; 2—D. & 
B. 20%" x 204” Platens; 1—24” x 24” Press, 9” ram; 9—24” x 55” Steel 
Cored Heating Platens; 1 Battery of 2—16” x 42” Rubber Mills with 100 hp 
Drive and Motor; 4—W. & P. Mixers; 1—Allen No. 3 Tuber; Dry Mixers, 
Pulverizers, Grinders, etc. Send for complete list. CoNnsoL_ipatep Propucts 
Company, Ine 14-19 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Hydraulic Presses, 4—36” x 36”, 12” ram; 1—20” x 80” 
4+—-8” rams; 1 52” x 26”, 14” ram, 400 ton cap.; 1 15” x 15”, 10” ram; 
1—14” x 14”, 8” ram; 6—12” x 12”, 6” ram; 1—18” x 20”, 14” ram; 


,c” 


x 52”, 1—with 15” ram, 1—with 6” ram, 3 openings; 1—5B 15” x 


17” Toggle: 2-—-14” x 20” Combination Hydraulic Toggles, 100 tons cap 
Pumps Watson-Stillman duplex high and low pressure, 4 GPM, 4000 
Ibs. continuous bedplate; Elmes Horizontal Triplex, 14 GPM, 4000 Ibs.; 
Hele Shaw TLP, 44 GPM, 1200 Ibs.; HPM Triplex 134 GPM, 2000 Ibs. on 
hiet 6 GPM, 4000 Ibs. on low, V Belt Drive; Robertson Triplex, 5 GPM, 

Ibs.: Union Steam Pump Viscolizer, 3 GPM, 3000 lIbs.; Gould Triplex, 
35 GPM, 1500 Ibs.; Accumulator weighted type, 6” d ram, 6’ stroke 
\ unizers, Extruders, Mixers, Mills, et Advise your requirements 


Highest Prices Paid For Your Used Equipment UNIVERSAL HyDRAULI 
Macuinery Company, 285 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. 
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Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 
(RES. U. &. PAT. OFF.) 
For Use With Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. | staurcen 
CONN. 





Makers of Stamford “Factice”’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 


(Bes. U. & Pat. Of.) 
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MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


of a Changing Industry ... 





With synthetic rubber production in full swing, the complicated 
problems of sorting, segregating, combining and reclaiming various types 
of Scrap require a new and scientific approach. The Schulman 
Laboratory is devoted to research in developing new methods of 


utilizing Scrap Rubber. 











Schulman Inc. 


SCRAP RUBBER 
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ERNEST JACOBY & CO., Boston 
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20,000 000 Pounds More 


PELLETEX 


Atlas Carbon. producers of 


General 
nace blacks. 


the semi-reinforcing fur 
PELLETEX and GASTEX. take pleas- 
in announcing construction of 
Pampa plant 
he production 


ure 
an addition to the 

which will increase t 
capacity of PELLETEX by 20,000,000 


pounds annually. 


The new producing units will be 
placed in operation as quickly as 
restrictions of labor and 


wartime 
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materials permit. 
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Needless to say, the recognized high 
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TEX and GASTEX enjoy will be 
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